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Quefase Cattle Guards vs. Pit Guards. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

That good riding track and economical maintenance 
of way depend on a multiplicity of apparently unim- 
portant details is nowhere more fully attested than in 
the marked betterment resulting from the substitution 
of the surface guard for the old style pit guards which 
served for years to protect the right of way from cattle. 

On lines of railroads running through the middle and 
western groups of the agricultural states, village streets 
and highway crossings needing protection against stock 
range from 20 to 320 rods apart, and with the old style 
pit guard there was introduced a variety cf road condi- 
tions at each street or highway crossing. Taking, for 
instance, a highway 40 ft. wide, you would pass from the 
roadbed to the pit guard, which, in construction, con- 
formed very nearly to a timber wall culvert, the rail be- 
ing carried on longitudinal timbers. From this you 
would pass to 12 ft. of open roadway, then 16 ft. of 
planked track, another 12 ft. of open roadway to another 
pit guard, then to roadway beyond. Even in the most 
favorable weather it was difficult to so adjust these 
varying conditions as to prevent more or less violent 
oscillations of a fast moving train, and a disagreeable 
motion was experienced every 20 seconds to 2 minutes, 
according to the distance apart of these crossings. 

In winter this difficulty was aggravated by the action 
of the frost, and only the closest watchfulness and care 
made them even tolerable. It will be noted that with 
the old pit guards there were six distinct changes of 
roadbed in less than 60 ft., whereas by the introduction 
of surface guards the changes are reduced to two, the 
only variation from the ordinary conditions of roadbed 
being the necessary crossing plank in the centre of 
highway, the guards themselves being supported by 
erossties the same as elsewhere. 

All this is aside from the question of relative safety. 
Every railroad man knows what a danger trap a pit 
guard is. R. 








Some Cases in which Bridge Guards Are Not Effec- 
tive. 
CEDAR Rapips, Ia., Feb. 26, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have often seen in the Ruilroad Gazette letters on 
guards and rerailing devices at the ends of bridges, the 
simplest and best being the well-known, inside guard 
rails, coming to a point at the centre of the track, some 
distance from each end of a bridge. Should a derailed 
truck come along, and the wheels on each side keep “heir 
own sides of this guard rail, it is quite probable the truck 
will be replaced on the rails. The points which might 
prevent this are, the truck being too badly damaged to 
run, or where the side bearings lock. Should a derailed 
truck get far enough over to take the wrong side of the 
guard rail, a wreck is inivitable, and, to obviate this, 
many roads have fitted outside guards. 
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In a general way derailments are of two classes, first 
that in which the rear wheels of a truck (referring to 
the direction of motion) leave the track, and second 
that in which the front pair leaves the track first. In 
the first case the derailed wheels will generally follow 
the ones on the track until they are replaced by the re. 
railing device. In the second case as soon as the front 


40 | truck to have 33-in. wheels, a wheel base of about 4 ft. 8 


reach a pretty wide angle. At this moment there are 
two forces at work, one nearly in the direction in 
which the train is running, and the other in the direc- 
tion of the planes of the truck wheels. On an ice bound 
track there is a bare possibility that the truck might 
slip sideways a short distance, be turned by the outside 
guard, and eventually be replaced on the rails. But 
under ordinary conditions that truck is going to be 
crushed, or roll over sideways, lifting its owncar and 
swinging the end of the car ahead of it off the rails, and, 
should the coupling break, so much the better for the 
bridge. If the speed is high, and many cars behind, 
things are favorable for a bad wreck. 

Should the coupling hold, the centre of the end of the 
car could swing about 6 in. from the centre of the track, 
owing to side play in the drawheads and slack of link 
(with swing beam trucks perhaps more, with rigid trucks 
or vertical plane couplers less). Then, assuming the 


in. and be at an angle of 45 degrees to the track, the edge 
of the tread of the farthest out wheel would about touch 
the top edge ofa guard l0in. high and 5 ft. from the 
centre of the track. 
Should the coupling break about this time the force 
which acted in the direction in which the train moved 
would, to a great extent, act in the direction in which 
the truck pointed, and if it stood the shock and did not 
climb over the guard it might chance to turn and be re- 
placed at the bridge end. Passenger-coach trucks (six- 
wheeled) might be turned easier than freight-car trucks, 
because, owing to their greater wheel base, they would 
strike the guard at a sharper angle. 
To obtain the best results from an outside guard, it 
should catch the wheel as soon as it is fairly on the ties. 
Now the question is whether two or more outside 
guards placed closer to the rail would not be more 
effective than one longer one. They might be of any 
convenient length, say 18 to 20 ft., the farther end being 
about 2 ft. from the rail, and the end nearer the bridge 
being about 10 in. from the rail, the nearer end of one 
being lapped by the outside end of the one adjoining. 
The edge of a wooden guard which is liable to be in con- 
tact with a wheel shouid be covered with iron. 

Experiments to test the value of these appliances do | 
not appear to be of much use, because the conditions 
which occur or the mechanical points involved when a 
truck leaves the track under a carina train running 35 
or 40 miles per hour cannot easily be duplicated. 

P. W. HyNEs, 
Wrecking Foreman, B., C. R. & N. RB. R. 








The Responsibility for the Tunnel Disaster. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Will you not, with your knowledge of the past history 
of the Fourth Avenue Tunnel, answer one question for 
a daily traveler through thet tunnel ? 

Is not the state itself responsible for all the tunnel 
disasters, past and future? In other cities the various 
roads enter the city to their local depots without being 
required to burrow under ground. New York City has 
been adjudged by the state to be much above having 
even one such open air entrance. For the sake of the 
merely personal comfort (partially imaginary) of the 
residents along a couple of dozen blocks, the safety of 
ten million passengers per annum is ignored, and vastly 
greater discomfort inflicted upon them than is spared 
the few. The state decrees that we shall be hermetically 
sealed up in cars in the hottest weather, or that, instead 
of having a little smoke wafted to us in the open air, as 
might be the case with the residents along an open 
track, we shall have it forced into our faces and lungs 
in a close tunnel. Not even very high tunnels 
with smoke room are allowed by the state; this would 
interfere with the view of the gilt-edged residents of 
those two dozen blocks. 

The state jams a low, artificial covering close down 
over the trains, crowds the steam and smoke down about 
the engineer and fireman, and then through its juries 
looks about for some poor fellow upon whom to fasten 
the blame for its own misdeeds in demanding unnatural 
conditions upon the people’s highway in favor of a few 
wealthy and influential residents. The poorer multitude 
who have to go further north, as well as those who go 
from preference, and the public generally, suffer for the 
luxury of thefew. What is the use of the state’s right 
of “eminent domain” if it cannot take away from the 
few that tunnel roof for the benefit of the many? A clear 
opening 48 ft. wide is enough—the street is 96 ft. wide 
between curb lines. The tunne! could be 1educ.d to a 
length to be worked in one block only, and no serious 
damage result to the residents. 

Tke traveling public has been patient because it has 
supposed the long tunnel a necessity, and the company 


in carrying the blame for the state’s requirements. The 
voters interested in opening the tunnel are ten for every 
one interested in keeping it sealed up. The legislature 
should bear this in mind. The state, by imposing condi. 
tions unnatural and unusual in the cities of this country, 
and then in asking the company to run its road by a lot 
of machinery, mechanical devices, fans and electric 
lights and torpedos, etc., etc., is doing a good deal, 


merely to favor these few residents and property hold- 
ers. Who is to blame for poor results? 





wheels leave the rails they begin to diverge, and often 





Shall Railroad Men Discuss ? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The Latin prefix dis carries with it an emphatic pro 
hibitive and negative meaning, it is true, but, although 
it is a question whether or not some emergencies in an 
active railroad man’s life can only be met, like the case 
of Stonewall Jackson's army mules in the river on a hot 
day, by judicious use of a few “cuss words,” it is not 
my intention to undertake a homiletic essay in that 
direction. 

The fact that the spring session of the General Time 
Convention is to be held next week naturally gives rise 
to the question: Is it worth while for the managing and 
operating officers of railroads, together with heads of 
departments and other officials, to meet periodically 
and with as large a representation throughout the coun- 
try as possible, solely for the purpose of comparing 
views and discussing matters directly pertaining to their 
own branch of the railroad profession? And upon the 
very threshold of the subject we are confronted with the 
counter query: Why does the meeting of the Time Con- 
vention ‘‘naturally” suggest the question above stated ? 
Isit not there that anything like free and healthy discus 
sion is—well, not exactly frowned upon or sat upon, but, 
say, partially congealed, not tosay frozen out—by the very 
excess of weight and dignity, and possibly by the lack of 
exact knowledge in details on the part of many promi- 
nent members of that grave and important body? Is it 
not there that the inexorable com nittee system virtu- 
ally monopolizes discussion, and that, in fact, no sub- 
ject can be introduced to the notice of the convention 
that has not passed the sieve of the Executive Commit- 
tee? Is it not there that, when the elaborate reports of 
committees, perhaps bristling with statistics and infor- 
mation, gathered with great industry and ability, are 
presented, discussion falls dead, because members either 
feel unprepared to criticise off-hand a learned report or 
do not wish to lose cast or acquire the reputation of 
being cranky and perhaps foolish opponents of measures 
bearing the sanction of large and eminently respectable 
committees whose members naturally are taken from 


the stronger roads. 


Be this es it may, and whether the Time Convention 
body runs too much to brain and too little to leg, or 
whether its machinery is too ponderous and slow-mov- 
ing to be usefully effective, it is, notwithstanding, a 
strongly established and apparently permanent organi- 
zation, and if any reforms in the directions hinted at 
are needed, they must spring from the organization it- 
self, which, like all others, must make its own struggle 
for a live existence and prove itself fit to. survive if it 
aspires to become a means of large usefulness and help- 
fulness to the many toilers of lesser rank in the railroad 
world. 

Then there is the American Society of Railroad 
Superintendents, an organization that has had more or 
less of a chameleon existence, although of late years it 
has shown a marked tendency toward greater activity 
and individuality, as well as toward independent and 
wholesome discussion on all questions concerning which 
a railroad superintendent is rightly supposed to have 
some knowledge, even though but indirectly related to 
his special duties as an operating officer. The society is 
said to be now in a very healthy and flourishing condi- 
tion, although perhaps it has not met with all the en- 
couragement it should have received from the general 
managers, thus causing many superintendents to be 
deterred from membership by the feeling that their su- 
perior officers scarcely appreciate the value of the society 
to its members. 

Naturally the topics of discussion brought upin the 
superintendents’ society are identical with those which 
have been presented to the Time Convention. For in- 
stance, the movement in favor of a uniform standard 
code of operating rules originated with the superintend- 
ents’ organization, which has also, at one time or 
another, discussed questions pertaining to maintenance 
of roadway, car service, safety appliances, train heating 
and signaling. The latter subject is now assigned to a 
special committee, which is expected to report at the 
annual meeting in October next. The meetings of the 
society, now held annually instead of semi-annually, as 
heretofore, occur a day or two before the fall meeting of 
the Time Convention ; and, partly for that reason as well 
as from the fact that there has been delicacy on the part 
of the society in intruding upon ground occupied by 
questions under consideration by the General Time Con- 
vention, also because of a feeling that the representa- 
tives of the railroads naturally give preference in their 
attendance to the more influential body, it has come 
about that the superintendents’ society has been con- 
sidered by many as a sort of second-rate side-show to 
the Time Convention. The result of all this has been to 
render it a difficult if not a thankless task for the gen- 


has been patient in bearing this infliction so long, and* tiemen constituting the active members of the superin- 


tendents’ society to bring their organization into the oc- 
cupancy of that portion of the railroad field which it 
ought to occupy and to which it is fairly entitled. 

In regard to the associations of the Master Mechanics, 
Master Car Builders, and Road Masters, and those of 
lesser scope, such as the Car Accountants, Train Dis- 
patchers, Yard Masters, etc., it may be sufficient to say 
that, occupying the position of specialists in the discuss, 
sion of questions relating to mechanical and other de- 
tails (which they are themselves the most competent to 





ONE WHO Is Not A STOCKHOLDER. 





understand and pass upon), that very freedom of dis- 
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cussion which is so necessary to enlightenment and prog- 
ress easily becomes spontaneous and interesting. 

But after all some one may say (and there is a certain 
speciousness in the argument, it is true) that it is a fact 
that nearly all the great improvements and innovations 
in railroad development have been conceived, invented, 
perfected and introduced by men who have not been 
officially connected with railrods, as evidenced by the 
great names of Bessemer, Westinghouse, Pullman and | 
others, while a very large number of lesser improve- | 

ments and inventions are due to the constantly increas- | 
ing numbers of the engineering profession, not a few of | 
whom, indeed, are among the most eminent operating | 
railroad officers in the country. It may be said to follow, 
therefore, that very little material advancement can be | 
expected as the result of the discussions of men who 
are simply bearing. the cares and burdens (never more 
onerous than to-day) pertaining to the different branches 
of railroad work; for the arduous duties of these men 
permits very little time to work out and carry into prac- | 
tical success novel and hitherto untried methods and 
device , which in the end bring about that general im- 
provement and advantage which we are all seeking and 
which is characteristic of the age. 

Notwithstanding all that has been or may be said 
against railroad men talking too much or wasting too 
much time in becoming acquainted with, comparing and 
testing the different schemes, devices and methods of 
practice which may be advocated, there can be no doubt 
that well organized bodies of railroad officials, meet- | 
ing with regularity and discussing freely and systemat- | 
ically questions relating to their professional interests, | 
cannot but be beneficial to the participants, and eee 
to be encouraged and sustained, 
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The St. Clair Tunnel Locomotives. 


The engraving (inset) shows a new design of tank loco- 
motive built for the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada by | 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. It is known as the 
“Decapod Tank Freight” type, and has a guaranteed 
hauling capacity of 760 tons (2,240 Ibs.) up a two per cent. | 
grade. Four of these engines are built to operate the St. 
Clair tunnel, a description of which appeared in the Ra:/- 
road Gazette Sept. 26, 1890. At either end (in the cuttings | 
and in the tunnel) there is about 5,000 ft. of the two per | 
cent, grade. 
~ The general dimensions and description of this engine 
are as follows: 


| 


es ci kkcdancnsiantanedands .22 in. diam. i in. stroke. 
ais cna cacacitbasicess-ceveckeeancienses 50 in. diam. 
Driving wheel centres (cast iron)................600..65 44 in. | 


in 

Tires (standard Otis steel) in. thick. 

Tires, first, second, fourth and fifth pairs, flanged, sie in. wide; | 
third pair, plain, 6 in. wide. 

Tires secured by Mansell retaining rings. 

Tires, first and fifth pairs, 1 in. play between, rails; second and 
fourth, % in. play. 

Ne iain 6 siaaidcenscescccvscssaccas 74 in. diam. | 

Rivets lin. diam., 244 and 3% in. centres | 

Laps—all longitudinal seams have double riveted butt joints, 
with double covering strips. 

SEORTE PEORSULO... .ccccecccccreves 





160 Ibs. per sq. in. 


pre ere 24% in. diam., 13 ft. 6in. long. | 

Firebox Peeters St Mal pad arasiciacwecen 132% in. long = 424% in. wide. | 
ee MOON oo 5.0.65 Kr: sencriacies 3in. wide at sides, 4 .n. at back 

Firebrick arch sup aed by top bolts. 

Side screw stays, 3 pin. d diam.; crown screw stays, lin. diam., 


riveted over at top and bottom. 
RS Pa Water tubes with drop pwnd 
F Anthracite coal. 
Crossheads of cast steel, with phosphor bronze be =teae. 
Steam chest valves alanced. 
Cylinder lubricators.. ere Seibert aight er 
ee Eads cna ben tkecweiies ‘Two Friedman No. 10 W./f. | 
Brakes - Westinghouse American, operated by air, on fronts a | 
all wheels, with Ross-Meehan shoes. 


= i aac aaa (277 cu. in.) of water and 3 tons of | 





| 
w or OE Ee eee ee eee rer 18 ft 5in. 
Gauge of track.. 4 ft. 84% in. 
bho ht on drivers as WORKING OTEOP. ...o.0.60050 500s sce 195,000 Lbs, | 


e steam bell ringer. | 
Tee weight on drivers is greater than that of any 
other locomotive which has come to our knowledge. It 
is believed to be the largest locomotive im the world, and 
with a coefficient of friction on the rail of 600 Ibs. per 
ton would give a hauling force on the drawbar of 58,500 
Ibs. The resistance of 760 tons on a two per cent. grade | 
is about 39,400 Ibs. Add to this the resistance of the | 
engine itself—about 5,000 Ibs.—and the total resistance 
to overcome is about 44,400 lbs. This is with the libe:al 
allowance of 7 Ibs. per ton of load for friction. Hence it | 
is seen that this engine has a considerable margin in | 
which to work witha clean rail. The rails used will | 
— 100 lbs. per ye. 
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This i isa sinaniiaiaalae's handetens engine wen represents | 
very forcibly the lines which American builders are fol- | 
lowing to reach the most economical type of heavy freight 
engine. | 
The boiler fronts are of pressed steel, and of an ex. | 
cellent design, easily repaired and kept tight. The 
guides are short and heavy, with large wearing surfaces 
at the crosshead, an excellent example of the Laird | 
































Indicator Diagrams showing Cylinder Pressures in Compound Locomotives while Braking. 


type. The side rods have solid ends and all of the latest 
improvements. The boileris one of the largest, if not 
the largest, that has ever been constructed. teed a loco- 
motive; it is 74 in, diameter and is made of %-in. steel 
plates. 

The table above gives the weights and other particu- 
lars of the largest engines built in the last decade, as 
shown by the files of the Railroad Gazette, 








Braking Power of the Steam Cylinders of Compound 
Locomotives. 





Some time since a discussion was raised in Germany 


| as to the action of a compound engine when it was de- 


sired to use the cylinders in reversed action to furnish 
braking power for trains. To determine the precise ac- 

















Diagrams showing Braking Power of Compound 








tion, experiments were made by Mechanical Director 
Klein, of the Saxony State railroads, of which the fol- 
lowing is a general account: 

The indicator cards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 show the vari- 
ation in steam pressure in the high and low-pressure 
cylindersof the compound engine “Port Said” when the 
engine was going ahead with reversing lever in the back 
gear, the throttle valve being wide open. The speed was 
18.6 miles per hour. The steam pressure in the boiler 
averaged about 173 lbs. per sq. in., and in the receiver 
about 87!¢ lbs. per sq. in. The ratioof the cylinder 
volumes is as 1 to 2. The diameter of the driving wheels 
is 74 in. 

The table gives the particulars of the indicator cards. 
The dotted horizontal lines across the cards represent 
the average mean effective pressures. The engine was 
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fitted with a Lindner starting gear, and the object was 
to show whether this gear interfered with the working 
of the engine in back gear when running ahead. 

To further show the quality of the work performed in 
the two cylinders, the diagrams 9, 10, 11, 12,13 and 14 
were taken, in which the indicator barrel was driven 
independently of the engine. These cards were taken 
from the locomotive “Cairo,” with cylinder ratio of 1 to 
2.4. Tbe table gives the data with reference to the cards, 
and shows the uniformity of the braking power on both 
sides of the high-pressure piston. The dotted lines rep- 
resent the pressure on the front side of the piston, while 
the full lines show the same for the back side. The crark 
diagrams, A, B, C and D, show the positions of the pis- 
tons at the time the wheels commence to revolve. These 
diagrams will be interesting to our readers, as they are 
the first of the kind that have been published. 


Table of Data relative to Indicator Diagrams showing Brak- 
ing Power of Compound Locomotive Cylinders. 
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Air Pump for Heavy Suburban and Freight Engines. 





To meet the demand which is fast increasing in this 
country for air pumps of large capacity for long freight 


trains and heavy suburban work, the New York Air 


Brake Company has just brought out the air pump 
shown in the illustration. It is a duplex pump of the 
same general form as the company’s smaller size, which 
was illustrated in the Railroad Gazette, Dec. 6, 1889, ex- 
cept that in the later designs the steam cylinders have 
been placed below instead of above the air cylinder to 
reduce the moisture which was found to enter the air 


cylinder with the piston rod, and to secure better drain-’ 


age of the steam cylinders. 

This large pump has about 70 per cent. greater capacity 
than thesmall one. The small one has about the same 
capacity as the Westinghouse pump in common use. 


The advantage of one large pump over two small ones 
is considerable. There are about one-half the number of 
parts to keep in repair, and one-half the liabilities of 


failure. Also one large pump uses considerably less 
steam per cubic foot of air than two small ones, as 
shown by comparative tests made at Watertown. This 
pump, with two 7-in. steam cylinders and one 7-in. and 
one 10-in. air cylinder, uses, by actual experiment, but 20 
per cent. more steam than the small pump with two5-in. 
steam cylinders and one 5-in. and one 7-in. air cylinder, 
when pumping 67 per cent. more air under the same 
steam and air pressures. 

The advantages of the duplex action are the same for 
the large pump as for the small one. Tests at the 
Watertown shops of the company have shown that by 
using an air cylinder double the size of the steam 
cylinder for the first compression of the contents of both 
cylinders, and then completing the compression with an 
air piston the same size as the steam piston which 
actuates it, 50 per cent. more air is celivered each stroke 
than the volumes of both steam cylinders. In a stand- 
ard 8-in. pump the air cylinder is 71s in. diameter and 
the air delivered is but 88 per cent. of the volume of the 
steam cylinder. 

The valve motion and all parts of this pump are the 
same as those for the small pump except, as has just 
been noted, the steam cylinders are at the top. The 
action of this valve gear was explained in detail in the 
account of the small pump in these columns, as above 
noted. 











Rapid Transit in New York City. 


BY T. GRAHAM GRIBBLE. 


Mr. Cooper's arvicle in the Railroad Gazette of March 
21 is thoughtful, statistical and conservative. It proba- 
bly voices the opinion of a large number of engineers 
and it calls fora respectful reply. It will be attempted 
in the following article to show grounds for holding very 
different views, not only as to what is most adapted to 
the public benefit, but as to what is most likely to prove 
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a good investment. It may be as well to quote the final 
conclusions of Mr. Cooper’s paper: 

“That we must have rapid transit, and will have it by 
some means or other, is certain. If capitalists will not 
be philanthropic, and build and operate for us a system 
without expecting a suitable return in earnings, we have 
the following alternatives: . 

“1, The road must be built and operated by the city, 
with solely an expectation (or certainty) of a suitable re- 
turn in the increased value of taxable property. 

2. And which applies more particularly to roads 
above the surface, the city must assume al] damages or 
cost for real estate, depending again upon the increased | 
values created by such routes as an offset. 

“3. The city must make up any deficit due to the oper- 
ation of any new systems. 

“4, The law must make provision for an assessment of 
betterments and awards for damages or loss. : 

“5, Public opinion must be changed soas to permit the | 
extension and increase of the elevated railroad system 
as the only system likely to furnish us with the better 
accommodations and also make a proper return to the 





investors.” 
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Duplex Air Pump. 

The gist of these conclusions is that outside of the 
elevated railway system there is no practical solution of 
the rapid transit problem upon an independent business 
footing. 

If this be so, the Rapid Transit Commissioners will 
have a comparatively easy task before them but the pub- 
lic will be greatly disappointed. 

The objections to the elevated structure are by no 
means ignored by Mr. Cooper. Those who built them 
were also alive to their drawbacks, but there seemed no 
alternative then. Cable traction was in its infancy in 
San Francisco. Electric railways were unknown. The 
elevated railway was, with all its faults, a brilliant’idea, 
a daring enterprise from an engineering point of view, 
and a remarkable instance of the courage of capital in 
thus embarking upon an unknown financial sea. But if 
after 19 years there be still no other solution of the ques- 
tion than the occwpancy of fresh avenues by these most 
unsightly erections, it will show a very poor result from 
the study and experience of so many different methods 
under every possible variety of circumstances. 

The statistical portion of Mr. Cooper's argument that 
another kind of road would not pay is drawn from a 
comparison of the London subway with the Manhattan 
railway. He reduces the present receipts of the com- 
pany by acertain amount as the effect of competitioa 
so as to give every passenger a seat, and he assumes 
that with the reduced receipts the working expenses 
would remain the same. This method of calculation is 
open to three objections. 

First.—The capacity of the elevated road is limited bY 
the weakness of the structure, which need not be copied 
in a new system. If the elevated structure were capa- 
ble of {sustaining engines of 50 tons weight the trains 
would be of double the capacity. On the system to be 
presently described the trains might have a seating ca- 
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pacity of 480 instead of 240 and run from South Ferry to 
155th street in 30 instead of 52 minutes. In this way, be- 
sides obtaining a double capacity for the road, each car 
would do 134 times as much work, because it would make 
so many more trips. 

Second.—It is only theoretically true that a reduction 
of income involves no reduction in working expenses. 
How many railroads could pay several per cent. more in- 
terest than they do if it were not that they wish to avoid 
too good a showing, and therefore use a large proportion 
of their receipts in betterments? It is not suggested 
that this is so with the elevated, but a method of calcu- 
lation would be preferable which was not open to this 
objection. A substantially built underground structure 
would not require constant repairs, and would there- 
fore yield a large margin of profit. 

Third.—The assumption that the normal receipts of a 
new system would be equal to those of the elevated road 
when cut down by competition leaves no room for the 
city’s expansion, and loses sight of the fact that traveling 


. facilities create travel. If it be a legitimate proviso that 


the new system shall be better or at least equally adapted 
to the wants of the public, then it becomes reasonable to 
compare the probable results on a basis of relative carry- 
ingcapacity. For instanee, if a route were selected along 
Fourth avenue or Eighth avenue and a capacity obtained 
of double that of the elevated road, it would be a fair as- 
sumption that at least the same quantity of people would 
use it as now travel on the elevated road, and every one 
get a seat. 

It may be replied that it is possible to overdo it and 
provide greater capacity than there is travel now or in 
the future, but the answer is ready to hand. If we com- 
pare the figures on the Manhattan railway of 167,153 in 
1872 with 185,833,632 in 1890; if we compare the figures 
of 9,234,690 on the Brooklyn Bridge in 1884-5 with 35,- 
008,300 in 1889-90 and then take an outlook—what do we 
see? Proposals before the Legislature for bridging or 
tunneling the estuaries on a scale so gigantic that the 
Brooklyn Bridge is dwarfed beside them. The effect of 
these new links will be to make Manhattan Island the 
nucleus of a vast city embracing Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, Long Island City and all their suburbs. The 
figures given above represent a gradual, normal devel- 
opment, but here will be, in addition, the sudden crea- 
tion of a new intercourse. Everyone of these facilities 
for external communication bringing in and out its 30 
millions per annum will set those millions in circulation 
over all the internal means of transit through the day 
for business, and on into the night for amusement. 

Classification of Traffic. 

There are three classes of travel which require to be 
handled in this problem, the express and way service cf 
the city proper and intercommunication between the 
existing branch lines on the other side of the river and 
the Grand Central Depot, but the latter is not so urgent 
as the former. A deep tunnel scheme, such as has been 
proposed between Brooklyn, South Ferry, and Jersey 
City, and having a spur track, also in tunnel, to form a 
connection with the Grand Central Depot, would supply 
this intereommunication, and would enable people to 
come from Tarrytown to Wall street inside of an hour. 
Such a system as this would also transfer baggage and 
possibly freight, but it would not supply the wants of 
people traveling to and fro within the island. They need 
facilities analogous to those afforded by the elevated 
road, but upon an improved system. However close the 
way stations of a deep-tunnel line might be made, they 
would not be sufficiently accessible to be satisfactory for 
shcrt distances. They would not advertise themselves 
as the elevated stations do. The way stations on the 
New York & Harlem Railway handle a very small pro- 
portion of the traffic forthis very reason. Some are in 
tunnel and some on viaduct, but they are not adapted to 
short-distance traveling, and the time-table shows that 
the company does not attempt to secure it. 

The elevated road serves this island fairly well, but it 
hasjreached its capacity, and possibly has overstepped it 
to the extent of shortening its life. The suggestion to 
make the existing roads into four-track systems, or to 
build new four-track structures along other avenues, is 
objectionable on almost every ground. The ironwork of 
the existing structures was designed for much lighter 
rolling stock than is being used; any fresh tracks would 
require new columns in the street, and it is difficult to 
see where they could be put. Exchange stations would 
have to be built having four platforms at least 12 ft. 
each in width, and this would mean the entire roofing-in 
of the street. 

The sum and substance of what the public want is ac- 
cessibility combined with speed, and the more comfort 
which may be added to these two essentials the better 
for the scheme. 

Accessibility can be furnished in no other way as well 
as by a surfuce railway operated mechanically and act- 
ing asa feeder to a more rapid system worked in con- 
junction with it. The other element of speed could be 
obtained in the most convenient manner by asubway 
line directly under the surface line, the cars running at 
a speed, including stoppages, of about 20 miles per 
hour, stations being atintervals of about a mile, the 
co-operation of the twosystems rendering it possible to 
use infrequent subway stations, and, consequently, a 
1ower maximum rate of speed between stations in order 
to obtain the required average speed. 

Many schemes have been proposed from time to time 
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for an underground railway in this city, but they have 
failed partly from backwardness of financiers, partly 
from opposition on the part either of the public or the 
authorities to the disturbance of the pavements and ob- 
struction of the thoroughfares. The principal difficulty 
has always been with pipe lines, of which there are a 
tangled network underneath the pavement sufficient to 
make any engineer pause and consider. An isometric 
drawing was lately prepared by Commissioner Gilroy, 
showing the crossing of Broadway by Fultonstreet with 
the pipes exhibited. The various plans of the different 
companies have shown what they intended to do with the 
pipes, but not how they proposed to doit, and, foreseeing 
as the authorities did, the possibility of lively scenes in the 
thoroughfare when some accident took place with pipes 
under pressure, it is not to be wondered at that they 
should give the cold shoulder to the project. 

There is, however, something at this present moment 
very much to be wondered at in the undertakings of the 
Broadway and Third avenue companies, who have, 
without any difficulty, obtained permission to change 
their lines to cable roads. They will have the same pipe 
diversion as if they were making an underground rail- 
way, because the average covering is 4 ft. over 
the pipes, and many of them are much nearer the sur- 
face. They will keep open the trenches in the streets to 
the extent of monopolizing the thoroughfares until the 
public patience has been strained to its limit, and 
in the end they will have accomplished compara- 
tively little for their outlay. They will handle somewhat 
longer distances than they do with the horse car, but 
the difference of speed down town will not be sufficient, 
when stoppages are taken into account, to draw many 
more people, The question naturally occurs as to 
whether at this critical time of decision as 
to the way to furnish rapid transit, the 
Broadway and Third avenue companies are 
doing the best for the public and themselves. They are 
going to spend a great many millions, but they certainly 
will not supply rapid transit. The following list of sug- 
gestive facts present themselves when comparing the 
construction of a combined surface and subway road 
with that of the cable construction: 

1. lf an underground railway of two tracks were con- 
structed on any of these avenues, the roof of it could be 
provided with longitudinal openings, or slots, so that 
the subway could at the same time serve as the conduit 
of the surface road, and the extra cost of the two tracks 
of surface road would be supplied at little more than the 
cost of the rails. A four-track mechanically operated 
system would thus be furnished at about the same cost 
as a double-track elevated road. 

2. The construction of the subway might be carried 
out by means of a corrugated metallic roof, laid down at 
night, after which all the operations would be performed 
by the ordinary processes of mining, and form no ob- 
struction to the traffic. 

3. The diversion of pipes could be proceeded with by 
means of suspension rods underpinning the pipes, the 
rods having heads which would slide laterally between 
guides in the roof, and having turnbuckles to lift a line 
of pipe gradually so as not to break the joints. All the 
work being done underground, any length could be 
opened up until the pipe was located wherever was most 
suitable. 

4. The whole construction could be completed with 
very great rapidity, much more quickly than the present 
cable construction. Adits could be driven at every 
block from the cross street up to the workings, and the 
pitmouth be provided witha dumpingstage. An almost 
unlimited number of men could be employed to advan- 
tage by letting out each block to a separate sub-contrac- 
tor, who would have four gangs of men, each of them 
working from an independent pitmouth. 

Motive Power. 

Mr. Cooper uses the results upon the London subway 
as an argument to prove that electricity is not a suitable 
motive power for handling the business of this city. It 
is quite possible that he may be right, although that is 
not the personal opinion of the writer; but, supposing 


him to be correct in that conclusion, it hardly follows as 


a consequence that the only suitable motive power is 
steam. 

The cable can certainly be applied with safety to oper- 
ate any size of train at a speed of 20 miles per hour. I; 
is being run at 15 miles per hour in the suburbs of Chi- 


cago now as a surface road. The stopping and starting 


is quite easy. When applied to a subway with accessi- 


bl lleys, tected f the el ts, Dies ae 
ne ES SOS ESeN SER Ce eremonts, thseane ee | Side Line,” to connect the Fort Worth and South Park 


| roads with the other lines of the system, so that freight 


be worked on conditions more favorable even than thos 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. The careful analysis made by 
Mr. Thos. C. Clarke, in 1887, of the relative cost of oper- | 
ating the Brooklyn Bridge and the Manhattan Railway, | 
including motive power, maintenance and general ex- | 
penses, produced results as follows: 


Manhattan. Brooklyn Bdg. 


Total cost per passenger-mile 2.793 cts 1.523 cts. 
Total cost per train-mile .. ... 61.89 ** 45.84 


It is more usual to give statement of cost of motive 
power alone. Mr. Cooper makes the cost of the Man- 
hattan system 15.55 cents per train-mile. Mr. Kebby, in 
his paper on cable roads, reported in the February | 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, gives | 
for a cable road of 10 miles long and operating 30 trains | 
the cost per car-mile (if sheaves are not lined with bab- | 
bitt) 1.84 cents. Supposing it took eight cable cars to 
equal the capacity of one Manhattan train, it would still 


| 


leave the cost of operating by cable less than that of the 
Manhattan, even upon a surface road.* 

The cost of electric operation is at present considerably 
more than that of the cable, but the rapid strides that 
have been made in the improvement of electric motors 
in the last two or three years are a sure sign that it will 
soon be a competitor as to price with any other motor. 
At the same time the rapid transit problem is not a field 
for experiments, and the proper means of traction would 
undoubtedly be the cable in the subway. The matter 
would be readily established if the engineers of the Chi- 
cago road and the engineers of the Brooklyn Bridge would 
give their testimony as to whether the cable could be 
safely, conveniently and comfortably operated at 20 miles 
per hour in an underground railway to handle all the 
traffic which could possibly be expected. 

As to the surface road there are several reasons why 
it might preferably be operated by electricity. The prin- 
cipai one is that being required to stop frequently, and 
sometimes very suddenly, to avoid accidents, electricity 
would give a more perfect control. Another reason is 
that the conduit apparatus of insulators and conductors 
‘could be very simple and require much less attention 
than pulleys. Such a system as the Buda Pesth, re- 
cently installed by Siemens, frees the running rails 
from all current. The conduit system has been 
failure in some places on account of the want of accessi- 
bility in the conduit when any trouble took place with 
the insulators ; but this would be entirely obviated when 
the lineman could obtain access to the insulators and 
give them regular inspection. Another reason for elec- 
tricity as a means of propelling the surface cars would be 
the necessity of a plant for lighting the subway which 
could be furnished from the same power house. Although 
electric traction is more expensive than cable traction, 
it pays, even on poorly built roads, for if it not we should 
not see capitalists pouring their money into electric rail- 
ways. Itis therefore rather a question of what is the 
best thing for the public than for the company. 


a 


Cost and Revenue, 

A system such as has been described could be con- 
structed from end to end of the island—that is to say, 10 
miles long—for $17,000,000. This sum would include an 
allowance of $2,000,000 for pipe diversions. If the re- 
ceipts were no more than those of the Third avenue 
elevated, and the two surface lines, they would yield an 
interest of four per cent. on $32,000,000, supposing the ex- 
penses to be 75 per cent. of the gross takings. On the 
Brooklyn Bridge the net revenue is something like 70 
per cent. of the total receipts, and as the cable traction 
of a subway would be under equally favorable circum. 
stances, the above figures would be, provided the road 
were as popular as the present methods, well within the 
mark. The various features likely to procure popularity 
would be, as to the surface road, a better speed than the 
horse car and a ready means of getting to an express 
station .without walking even half a block; asto the 
subway there would be aspeed greater than that of 
the elevated road, a well lighted tunnel and access to 
the stations by half the number of steps needed for the 
elevated road together with sheltered platforms. 

The foregoing arguments are intended to provoke 
criticism. They have been laid before the Rapid Tran. 
sit Commission, they have been ventilated at public 
meetings and they have been talked over with profes- 
sional men. The publication of them here may result in 
the suggestion of a much better scheme, but they are 
the embodiment of the opinion that although the ele- 
vated road is a friend to the city which should be made 
the most of, something more suitable may be devised for 
new avenues. 

The decision of the present Commission will in- 
fluence the character of the development of this city for 
alltime. If it results in providing the people with what 
they want without disfiguring the streets, it will have 
earned their lasting gratitude. 











The New Switching Yards and Shops of the Union 





Pacific at Denver. 


| The lines of the Union Pacific radiate in every direc- 
| tion from Denver. This, being a great junction point and 
| also having a large local business, requires a good deal of 
| switching of freight trains. There are over 100 ware- 
| houses and industries in Denver having tracks connect- 
ing with the Union Pacific system. It was found neces- 
| sary to increase the yard facilities at Denver, and a sort 
| of inside belt line was constructed, known as the ‘‘West 


| Such figures as these require to be met before arriving at the 
conclusion that the steam locomotive is the only practical 
method of handling rapid transit. 


trains would not have to pass through the Union depot 
yards. This new belt line connects with the Kansas and 
Cheyenne lines at ‘‘ Jersey,” near the eastern city limits, 
where the new maehine shops of the company have been 
built. 

A terminal yard has been constructed at this point, 
which is shown inthe accompanying plan. The main 


* Mr. Clark’s figures for the cost of motive power alone were 
still more favorable to cable traction. They were as follows: 


Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


0.267 ct. 
8.00 * 





Manhattan. 

Cost per passenger-mile of motive 
power 1 
Cost per train-mile of motive power ..25 


-169 ct. 
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track of the Cheyenne Division was diverted to one side 
and two yards laid out, as indicated. The Colorado & 
New Mexico yard has 11 tracks, capacity 38 cars each. 
These tracks are laid with three rails, so as to accommo- 
date cars of standard or narrow gauge. The Denver 
Pacific yard has 12 tracks, holding 33 cars each. It is 
intended at some future time to construct another yard 
on the line of the Kansas Division, the location of which 
is indicated on the plan. 

The tracks are spaced 1214 ft. centres, and split 
switches are used throughout. The yards are arranged 
to do the switching by the poling plan. 

The ground plan of the new shops, nearly completed, 
isalsoshown. The new plant comprises a 63-ft. iron 
turntable, a 50-stall roundhouse, a double-track ash 
pit for standard gauge engines, a single-track ash pit for 
narrow gauge engines, a 50,000-gallon water tank, a sand 
house, a 40-pocket coal chute, an oil house, a store 
house and office building, 48 = 2261¢ ft.; a machine shop, 
125 x 2231¢ ft., with annex fer engine and boiler room;a 
blacksmith and boiler shop, 80 x+200 ft.; a paint shop, 
50 x 250 ft.; a car erecting shop, 95 x 275 ft., with annex 
for boiler room, and a transfer table, with pit, 60 x 405 
ft. All the buildings, with the exception of the sand 
house, coal chute and water tank, are of brick and are 
one story high, except the car erecting shop and office 
end of the store house, which are two stories in height. 
The coal chute is of the Clifton pattern, with pockets 
on both sides. The track on the north side has three 
rails so as to allow locomotives of either gauge to take 
coal. The sand house has two sand driers and two 
cranes, so that a locomotive on either side can be sup- 
plied with sand, by means of a bucket, which is hoisted 
by the crane. The bucket holds sand enough to fill 
the sand box, and it has a valve in the bottom by which 
the flow of sand is controlled. The ash pits are built of 
stone lined with fire brick, and have steel I-beams to 
support the rails. The depressed track for loading cin- 
ders is placed 6 ft. below the level of the yard tracks. 
The turntable has masonry walls and the bottom of the 
pit is covered with concrete. The turntable has four rails 
for engines of either gauge. The roundhouse is 79% ft. 
deep, with inside radius of 135 ft. It hasa flat roof and 
cast iron smoke-jacks. Twelve of the stalis have four 
rails and four of them have two rails, laid to 3 ft. gauge; 
the remainder of the stalls have two rails of standard 
gauge. 

The machine shop has ten tracks, each with a pit, with 
coils of steam heating pipe on the sides of the pit. The 
erecting room is 62 ft. wide, and is arranged for an over- 
head traveling crane. The remainder of the machine 
shop is occupied by machine tools and a tool room. Be- 
tween the tool room and the boiler room are a wash room 
and water closet, with ample accommodations for the 
shop men. The boiler room contains three boilers. The 
engine room contains a 250 H. P. engine for running the 
shops and a 100 H. P. engine for operating the lighting 
dynamos. There is also a 50,000-watt generator for sup- 
plying current to the electric motors on the transfer 
table and electriccrane. The transfer table is supported 
on 12 wheels with masonry walls under the rails, and 
is operated by a 15 H. P. electric motor. The store house 
has a space 48 x 60 ft. at one end, fitted up for offices of 
the Division Storekeeper and Division Master Mechanic. 
This portion of the building is two stories high; the re- 
mainder is one story high, open to the roof, well lighted, 
with skylights in addition to the side windows, and 
fitted up with shelving, counters, etc. There is a track 
on either side, with ample platform room. The black- 
smith and boiler shops are separated by a brick wall ; 
the floor is of cinders. An engine and boiler located in 
the boiler shop furnish power for punches, shears, fans, 
steam hammers, etc. 


The oil house has eight tanks, of 2,000 gallons capacity 
each, in the basement, and a number of smaller tanks on 
the main floor. Oil is issued from the main floor, and is 
drawn from the large tanks by hand pumps, one to each 
tank, The track alongside the oil house is elevated, so 
that oil can be drawn from tank cars by gravity. Pipes 
and funneis are arranged so that oil from barrels can be 
emptied into the large tanks either inside the house or 
on the platform. The house is built of brick and stone, 
and the floor is of brick arches and concrete, supported 
on I-beams. The roof is of asphalt and gravel, and all 
openings are provided with iron shutters. 

The car-erecting shop is two stories high, and has a 
large skylight on the ridge, and a well hole 20 ft. wide 
admitting light to the lower floor. A space 90 x 95 ft. at 
one end is partitioned off by a brick wall running through 
tothe rcof. In this space is placed the wood-working and 
bolt-cutting machinery. The second floor is intended for 
upholstering and cabinet making work. 

The paint shop has two tracks running through it, and 
has a cement concrete floor. There is alarge skylight on 
the ridge, so that the space between tracks is well lighted. 
It is the intention to build a freight car repair shop east 
of the car-erecting shop. Tracks for storage of cars will 
be laid in the space on the south of the store house. 

In the southeast corner of the groundsis the Union 
Pacific Hospital, erected by the company for the benefit 
of the employés. 

The buildings have a complete sewerage system con- 
necting with the city sewers. A system of 6-in. and 8-in. 
water pipes supplies all the buildings with water, valves 
being placed so that each boiler room can be supplied in 








either of two ways. Numerous fire hydrants convenient 
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Shops and Proposed Kansas Pacific Yard. 


F, Turn Table; G, Engine 


P, Car Shop; 
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SWITCHING YARDS AND SHOPS OF THE UNION PACIFIC AT DENVER. 
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ly located give ample pro- 
tection against fire. Water 
is supplied from an ar- 
tesian well 680 ft. deep, 
which will furnish 150,000 to 
200,000 galls. per day, of ex- 
cellent water. The pipe sys- 
tem is also connected with 
the city water mains, so that 
in case of fire the®city press- 
ure can be turned on im- 
mediately. 

Numerous tracks are con- 
veniently arranged for ‘‘bad 
order” cars, and for standing 
room for engines ready to 
go out. 

The yards were planned 
and built by Mr. Thomas 
Appleton, lately Engineer of 
Bridges and Buildings of 
the Union Pacific. The 
shops were also planned by 
Mr. Appleton under the di- 
rection of Mr. Geo. W. 
Cushing, late Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power, and 
were erected under his su- 
pervision, with Mr. H. C. 
Relf as engineer in charge. 

All the buildings are 
heated by steam and lighted 
by incandescent — electric 
lights, Thomson-Houston 
system. "The turn-table was 
built by the Edgemoor 
Bridge Works and the trans- 
fer-table by the Industrial 
Works of Bay City, Mich. 
Roe’s cast-iron smokejacks 
are used, 

B. Lantry & Sons were 
contractors for the reund- 
house, coal chute, ash pits, 
etc., and N.C. Chapman was 
contractor for other build- 
ings. 


Train Accidents in the 
United States in 
February. 





COLLISIONS. 


REAR, 


3d, on Pennsylvania, at 

Braddock, Pa., a freight 
train ran into the rear of an- 
other freight, derailing and 
throwing the caboose over 
an embankment. Two train- 
men and 2 men in charge of 
freight were injured. 

4th, on Central of Georgia, 
near Waynesboro, Ga., a pas- 
senger train ran into some 
‘cars of a freight train which 
had been left on the main 
track, wrecking 2 of them 
and disabling the locomo- 
tive. One trainman injured. 

4th, on New York, Lake 

Erie & Western, at Port 
Jervis, N. Y.,a freight train 
collided with some cars 
standing on the main track, 
damaging several tank cars 
so that their contents ran 
out upon the ground. A 
brakeman was injured in 
jumping. 

4th, on Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton, near Glen- 
dale, O., a passenger train 
collided with some box cars 
which had been left stand- 

ing on the main track by a 
disabled freight train. En- 
gineer injured. 

4th, on Wabash, near Ren- 
ick, Mo., a freight train 
broke in two and the de- 
tached sections collided, 
badly injuring 2 trainmen. 

4th, on Cleveland, Lorain 

& Wheeling, near Beach 
City, O., a coal train which" 
was stalled on a grade was 
run into by a following 
freight train, wrecking the 
engine, caboose and a num- 
ber of coal cars. One train- 
man killed and 2 tramps in- 
jured. 

5th, at 6:30 p. m.,on Le- 
high Valley, at Coxton, Pa., 
a treight train which had 
stopped to do some switch- 
ing was run into at the rear 
by a shop train, consistin 
of engine and one car, kill: 
ing land injuring 2 em- 
ployés riding on the pilot of 
the engine. 

_5th, on Pennsylvania, near 
New Florence, Pa., second 
No. 7, consisting of mail, ex- 

ress and baggage cars, ran 
nto the rear of a freight train 
which had just pulled out 





of a siding, the crew of which mistook a local passenger 
train following first No. 7 for second No.7. Engine and 
— cars badly damaged. Engineer and fireman in- 
jured. 

7th, on East Tennessee, Virginia &. Georgia, at Cleve- 
land, Tenn., a freight train ran into the rear of another 
freight, damaging engine and several cars. One brake- 
man was killed and 3 other trainmen were injured. 

8th, on Pennsylvania, near Leaman Place, Pa., an east- 
bound passenger train ran into the rear of a freight 
train, wrecking the caboose and several cars and jam- 
ming the tender into the mail car. Engineer badly hurt. 
There was a dense fog at the time. 

9th, on Wabash road, near Huntsville, Mo., a passen- 
ger train ran into the rear of a freight train, doing con- 
siderable damage. A fireman was badly injured by 
jumping, as was alsoa man who had been sleeping in 
the caboose. 

9th, on Savannah, Florida & Western, at Folkstone, 
Ga., a freight train ran into the rear of a passenger 
train, damaging the rear sleeper. Engineerand fireman 
injured. A dense fog prevailed at the time. 

14th, on liinois Central, near Kensington,’Ill., a freight 
train raninto a preceding freight. piling up the engine 
and 13 cars. Fireman seriously injured. 

15th, on New York Central, near Savannah, N. Y., a 
freight train ran into the rear of another freight, wreck- 
ing the caboose and following car, containing valuable 
horses, a number of which were killed. A stockman in 
the caboose was injured. 

15th, on West Shore, at Jordan, N. Y., a freight train 
broke in two and the detached portion was run into by a 
following freight, wrecking the caboose and 4 cars, one of 
which caught fire and was burned up. A brakeman was 
badly injured. 

16th, on Union Pacific, between Cheyenne and Denver, 
a special train ran into the rear of a freight train, killing 
a fireman and injuring 3 other trainmen. 

16th,on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Churchville, N. Y., a freight train broke in two on a de- 
scending grade, and the rear section afterward ran into 
the forward one, wrecking 5 oil tank cars, the spilt oil in 
which was ignited and the entire train burned up. The 
engineer was badly burned. 

16th, at Albion, Pa., a Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern freight train ran into the rear of a Pennsylvania 
company freight on the bridge over Conneaut Creek, the 
engine and l6cars of the former being derailed and 
thrown into the creek. One trainman killed and another 
severely injured. 

16th. night, on Delaware & Hudson, at Steel Mill Sta- 
tion, Pa., a freight train which had stopped to discharge 
freight was run into by a following freight, derailing 12 
cars, two of which were thrown upon and demolished 
an adjacent dwelling, injuring 2 occupants. 

16th, on Seaboard and Roanoke, near Portsmouth, Va., 
aconstruction train ran into the rear of a passenger 
train. Eight trackmen were injured by leaping from 
the cars. 

17th, 5a. m., on Pennsylvania, at Rahway, N. J., a fast 
newspaper train ran into the rear of a freight train which 
had been stopped by the breaking of a coupling, wreck- 
ing the engine and express car and six cars of the freight. 
Engineer, fireman and express messenger badly injured. 
The operator at the entrance of the block section in 
which the collision occurred, notified the other end that 
the freight train was on the fourth instead of the third 
track, and the last-named operator therefore reported 
this section as clear while the freight was still within it. 

18th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Schenectady, N. Y., a freight train which had come toa 
standstill was run into at the rear by an empty engine, 
damaging the caboose and injuring a brakeman. 

20th, 7:06 a. m., on New York Central & Hudson River, 
near 86th-street station, New York City, northbound pas- 
senger train No. 10, of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford road, ran into the rear of a preceding train of empty 
cars traveling from the Grand Central Station to the 
Mott Haven yard, killing 6 and injuring T7employés and 
injuring 2 passengers. The New Haven train was run- 
ning about 30 miles an hour, and the other very slowly, 
the train being heavy and _ the engine hardly capable of 
taking it up the anal. The New Haven locomotive was 
not much damaged, but the cars struck by it were tele- 
scoped, and 2 or 3 of them badly wrecked. Fire 
immediately broke out in one of them, and several of the 
employés, most of whom were car cleaners, were burned 
to death. The fire was soon extinguisbed 5 the city 
Fire Department, which was promptly called. The morn- 
ing was very foggy, and the evidence taken before a 
coroner’s jury says that the New Haven train ran past a 
distant signal showing caution and a home signal show- 
ing danger at the entrance of the block in which the 
empty train was traveling, though the engineer claims 
that the signals showed all clear. Immediately after the 
collision a southbound empty engine on _ the adjoining 
track ran into the wreck and was derailed, but the men 
upon it escaped. This accident was described in the 
Railroad Gazette of Feb. 27 and March 6 and 13. 

24th, at 6:30 p. m., on Philadelphia & Reading, near 
Gordon, Pa., a freight train descending a grade became 
uncontrollable and collided with three empty engines 
which had been seeneee close together by a disabled 
freight train ahead. Four engines were badly damaged. 
as were also 3 box cars and a number of tank cars. Spilt 
oil was ignited by hot coals scattered from the engines, 
causing the tanks to explode, burning the greater por- 
tion of the wreck. Three trainmen injured. 

25th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Eddy- 
ville, Ia., a freight train which had stopped at a water 
tank was run into by a following freight, making a bad 
wreck and killing an engineer. i 

27th, on Milwaukee & Northern, near Ellis Junction, 
Wis., a freight train broke in two, and the detached sec- 
tions collided, derailing a car and killing 12 horses, 

And 21 others on 18 roads, involving 16 passenger and 24 freight 
trains. 
BUTTING. 


1st, on Colorado Midland, near Granite, Col., butting 
collision between two freight trains, caused by the crew 
of one of them misreading a new time table, which has 
gone into effect the day before. A fireman was killed 
and several other trainmen injured. 

1st, on Union Pacific, near Dillon, Mont., butting col- 
lision between a northbound passenger train and a 
mixed train. Fireman killed and engineer fatally in- 
jured. 
: 3d, on New York, Pennsylvania & Obio, near Corry, 
Pa., butting collision between two freight trains durin 
a heavy snowstorm, in which 2 trainmen were kille 
and 3 injured. 

6th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Belleville, Il., colli- 
sion between two passenger trains on a trestle, doing 
slight damage. Engineer urt. 

th, on Central of Georgia, at Green's Cut, Ga., butting 





collision between two freight trains, killing a conductor. 
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8th, on Atlantic & Pacific, near Angell Station, Ari-| And 10 others on 10 roads, involving 4 passenger and 12 freight | thought that a derailed car caused the trestle to give 
zona, butting: collision between two freight trains. One Uins. : = ees way. : 
of the onaiaae was overturned, killin the engineer. | DERAILMENTS, | 3d, on Indiana Midland, near Lebanon, Ind., a pas- 
11th, about 5:35 a. m., near Ingleside, Mo., butting col DEFECT OF ROAD. | senger train moving at high speed was derailed, doing 


lision between a St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern | 5¢h, on Louisville & Nashville, near Shelby, Ala.. a | some damage and injuring several passengers. 
northbound construction train, consisting of engine and | pridge gave way under a freight train, 5 loaded stock 4th, on Bellaire, Zanesville & Cincinnati, near Bell- 
5 cars and a Wabash southbound special, running caboose | cars falling with the structure. Three trainmen xilled. | ire, O., a car of a passenger train was derailed and 
foremost. The caboose and the work train, engine and | 5} on St. Louis. [ron Mountain’ & Southern, near | thrown over an embankment, badly injuring conductor 
several following cars were badly wrecked. The Wabash ima, Ark., a passenger train was derailed by the break- and 5 passengers. , ee : 
engine, though considerably damaged, broke away from jn¢ of a fishplate,all the cars being thrown into the diteh | ., 10th, on Western North California, near Connelly 
its tender and ran unattended a distance of 2 miles be- | except the smoking car, which was thrown diagonally Springs, N. C., a freight train was derailed and 6 cars 
fore steam was exhausted, Two trainmen killed and4 geross the track. Two trainmen and 2 passengers wrecked, in uring 3 trainmen. 
injured. injured. llth, on Maine Central, near Olamon, Me., a passenger 
13th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Lincoln, Neb., | “%¢h, on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, near train was derailed and several passengers were injured 
butting collision between a freight train and a switch- | andalia, la., all the cars of a passenger train, ranning PY jumping off. 4 : mini 
ing engine, wrecking both engines and a number of cars. | at speed ‘were thrown fromthe track bya broken rail! 1th, on Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neb,, a switching 
Two trainmen injured. and overturned in the ditch. The mail car was set on | ine was derailed and overturned, badly injuring an 
14th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Sus- jtiye by the stove. and nearlv all the cars were burned | ¢™gineer and 2 switchmen, 
quehanna, Pa., collision on a curve between anempty yp, has trainmen and 15 passengers were injured, 4 of 12th, on Atlantic Coast Line, near Athens, Ga., several 
engine and a yard engine carrying the night gang of the latter seriously. The train was heated by steam |C@ts of a freight train were derailed and damaged. 
yardmen, 10 of whom were injured, 2 fatally. from the locomotive. but a mail clerk at work in the | Brakeman severely injured. : : 
19th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Washington, Pa., but- car while it was standing ona siding at Cedar Rapids | ,,}8th, on Virginia Midland, 20 miles south ‘of Rocky 


ting collision between a passenger train and a freight) pad started a fire in the stove. | Mount, Va., a freight train was derailed and several 
train, doing some damage. Several passengers slightly | 2th, on Atlantic & Pacific, near Cadiz, Cal., the two , CFS wrecked, killing a trainman. ae 
injured, rear cars of a passenger train were thrown from the 16th, on Richmond & Danville, near Newton, N. C.,a 


20th, on Ohio & Big Sandy, at Mitchell's, Ky., butting | track by a broken rail and overturned. Fire broke out mixed train was derailed on a trestle, causing it to give 
collision between a passenger train and a mixed crain, | and the cars were burned up. Several passengers were | WY, falling 30 ft. and making a very bad wreck. Fire- 
due to the lather seaeins - the en train's time. En-| jadly bruised, — = “40 2 pumas killed and 6 others injured, 3 of 
gines and several box cars damaged. te anes Dias — eo , sar Whom have since died. 

20th, on Texas & Pacific, at Tioga, Tex., a passenger ‘Townley, Alaa freight train broke through a trestle 18th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
train ran over a misplaced switch and into the head of a) an4 8 ears were wrecked ; South Dover, N. Y., engine and 2 foremost cars of a pas- 
— train —— on a side track, badly damaging 18th. on Illinois Central, near Milan, Tenn., several —- train were derailed and ditched, injuring several 
soth engines and injuring 2 trainmen. <tie ak a dei ae Eg TPIS > sen rai] trainmen. 

20th, oa Atelsioon. Topeka & Santa Fe, at Shoemaker- | {47 pd cage ' — ss hag ee ee 23d, on Union Pacific, near Cascade Locks, Or., a west- 
ville, N. M., butting collision of freight trains, due to a freight train ran into the rear of the passenger train, bound passenger train was derailed on a trestle, and 2 
misuaderstanding of orders, wrecking both engines and | (rowing several more cars into the ditch. Fire broke Coaches and a mail car were tipped off, injuring a num- 
Scars, Two trainmen killed and another injured. out and burned the wreck. The baggageman was killed ber of passengers. 

20th, about 2 a.m., on East Tennessee, Virginia & and 4 trainmen and 4 passengers were injured. | 27th, on Central Vermont, at Sheldon, Vt., a passen- 
Georgia, near Dixie, Ala., butting collision between two |“ 20th, on Central of Georgia, at Sterritt’s Station, Ga, | eT train was derailed and 2 cars ditched. Two passen- 
freight trains, wrecking the engines and 6 cars. Several | , freight train was thrown from the track by the spread- | 8@TS slightly injured. — ; 2 
trainmen were slightly injured and 2 tramps killed. ing of the rails, injuring several trainmen % | 28th, on Southern Pacific, near Wharton, Tex.,7 cars 

20th, on Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, near Massil-| 99) on Pittsbureh “Shenango & Lake Erie, near | Of 4 freight train were derailed and wrecked, injuring a 
lon, O., butting collision on a curve between a south- | Greenville, Pa., a bridge which had been weakened by a| brakeman. 
bound passenger train and a gravel train, due to a mis- | freshet gave way under a coal train, a portion of it going And 29 others on 26 roads, involving 5 passenger and 24 freight 
understanding of orders. Both engines were damaged | gown into the creek. : trains, 
and 2 trainmen injured. . , ; Zith, on South Carolina road, near Blackville, S. C., OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

25th, on Ohio Valley road, at Waverly, Ky., butting | caboose and one coach of a mixed train were derailed by| th, on Western & Atlantic, at Marietta..G ine of 
collision between a passenger train and a freight, dis- | ¢)¢ spreading of the rails and thrown over on their | a frei ht mp riaggele i ‘it boil mgr ber ice grin 
abling both engines and slightly injuring several pas- | cides. ‘Two trainmen injured. . 10th: > = — 4 Pagan Bogen = a. 
ba ' : Zith, on Central of Georgia, near Fort Gaines, Ga.,a) W, Va. a Seeman hag ‘so ; yo : vn pe hich 

2oth, on Deadwood Central, near Pluma, S. D., butting | cay of ‘a passenger train was derailed by the spreading had S. S PRSSONESS Pra Fan Mivo's sarge Toes Waren 
collision between a Deadwood Central construction train OF to patie cant ladle damaged, injuring conductor and | cat rolled down upon the track, tearing away the cow- 
and a Burlington & Missouri River freight train, on a! 4 passengers ee a oe catcher and Samet the express and baggage cars. 
heavy grade. The collision was very slight. Both Oech one on Great Northern, in Minneapolis, Minn., | } 16th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, near Pitts- 
engines had been reversed and abandoned. The con- gy Gaps in ~ Sealaies teeta tended with beaker wees €a- urgh, Pa., the third nt of a passenger train was struck 
struction train ran back down grade uncontrolled for a) railed at a defective switch and wrecked, injuring 2 at the side and crushed by _—— stone, which had been 
quarter of a mile, when it was derailed and went into|trainmen. One of the cars took fire and was burned dislodged from a high hill by a freshet.. One passenger 
the ditch, injuring 7 employés, 1 perhaps fatally. es ; = : 7 was instant killed and 3 others injured. . , 

26th, on Deadwood Central, near Deadwood, S. D., | al 6 others on 6 roads, involving 3 passenger and 3 freight oso rg gga mayge penrcc crn at Rigel war oa 
butting collision between passenger train and switching | trains. ; ; i ihe ; ite Windsor, Ill, engine of passenger train exploded 
engine, damaging both locomotives and 2 coaches, and DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT, | its oiler, fatally scalding the engineer and injuring the 
injuring 3 trainmen. freman. : ; 

zith, at Kast Buffalo, N. Y., butting collision between | ¢" engine of yassenger train exploded its boiler, killing ities Se er en er een vee eer 
a Lehigh Valley passenger train and a New York, Lake | caunnae and retinn and derailing one ot the cars A summary wili be found on another page 
Erie & Western special freight, due to a misplaced sth, on Norfolk & Western, near Luray, Va., 9 cars of ae si : 
ese A brakewan was killed and 4 other trainmen afreight train were derailed and badly damaged by a 7 Sara 

28th, on Georgia Southern & Florida, at Tifton, Ga., | os ee pe ber hee een — 
a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into | 55; i, at 3:50 > im Pe Pittsburgh Cincinnati, Chicago 
the head of a freight train standing ona siding. Both & St peep at Hagerstown, ind. a passenger ‘train was| he steam hose coupling for railroad trains shown by 
been, soy be aay Semen, 1 an killed, and 2) Gerailed, while running rapidly, by the breakage of a figs. 1,2and3 isone which is now being extensively 
pany eo preg ine “pte ooo bs = ightly sage anaes side-rod, or some other part of the locomotive running | used on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Balti- 
elgg, Stenson Sonam involving? wawsenger and 8 freight year. ‘The entive train was derailed and ran some, di” more & Ohio and other roads; itis known as’ the Gibbs 

‘ ra : sole ha, = acai . “ 
; CRESRENA: AND MIRCIES.ANBOUS. turned down a 15-ft. embankment and badly wrecked. | 

3d, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Kast | Fire broke out, but it was soon controlled. ‘Conductor, | 
Rochester, N. Y., collision between a passenger train | 2ofticers of the road and 1 passenger were killed, and 3 
running at speed and a locomotive coming out of a round- | trainmen and 26 passengers injured, 
house, badly damaging both engines and several cars.) And 10 others on 9 roads involving 3 passenger and 7 freight 
An engineer was killed and a fireman severely injured. | trains. * 

4th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, at Ripley, NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 
N. Y., a fast freight train ran into the side of the forward 
portion of a freight backing into a side track, wrecking 
both engines and a number of cars, and killing a fire- 
man. 

sth, at a crossing in Chicago, collision between a Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis freight train and 
a Belt Line engine, wrecking 6 tank cars loaded with oil, 
which were burned up. Engineer injured by jumping. 

10th, about 9:30 p. m., on Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, near Mount Morris, N. Y., a passenger train 


3d, on Cleveland, Canton & Southern, near Cleveland, 





The Gibbs Steam Hose Coupling. 


13th, on Michigan Central, at St. Helen's, Mich., some 
cars in a switching freight loaded with logs ran over a 
misplaced switch and crashed into a roundhouse, killing 
an employé and badly injuring 2 others. | 
19th, on Memphis & Charleston, at Memphis, Tenn., 
an engine was backed off the end of a coaling trestle and | 
wrecked, killing 1 trainman and injuring another. ' ; : = 
2ist, on Western & Atlantic, in Chattanooga, Tenn., a ; coupling, and was invented by Mr. Geo. Gibbs, Mechan- 
car of a switching freight train was thrown off the end | jca] Engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
: . bs Ny of the track and against an adjacent building, partially |)... + 3. 5 . = = . : 
phones —" ran bw an engine going through a demolishing it and injuring 1 of its occupants. | here it is used to connect the overhead steam pipes. 
crossover track, but which was not clear of the main idk masta © sendin, tamaieinn & takes 06 E | Tbe form here shown is the latest for 114-in. opening. 
track. Both engines were badly wrecked, the train) 44%? others on 2 roads, Involving 2 freight trains. Fig. 1 shows the couplers coupled together. Fig. 2 
— — poy 2 express cars damaged. Two UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. : Pre tine ae Miner faces saer" ‘hen aatiel at holding sie 
"Isth, at pega in Bi von Tex.. a Missouri, Kansas | , 0t» 01 St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, near Stuttgart, | we ang ; 
& Texas passenger train collided with the rear portion of Ark., a passenger train ran over a horse, derailing the 
: freight = which had broken in two and run back Po ee Se in, Eiting the froman and ia- 
y otek tas tee a of freight cars |: 13th, on Memphis & Charleston, near Tuscumbia, Ala. 
14th. on Missouri, Kansas is heen aia Colbert. 'Tex.. | ® freight train ran over a cow which had got caught in a. 
hp r =. . — ’ X.. - 2 ard, anu »>engine was »railed ¢ a 
a freight train broke in two, but the fact was not dis- one at Reng hg” dog was derailed and overturned, | 
pert a t Frere e 8 ee eee —_ it | 17th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, at Dawson, Ky.. a freight | 
ing for the detached portion collided with tance wg 8 train ran over a pair of oxen, and the engine and three 
had broken away from it and run down grade, badly rc derailed and damaged. Engineer and fireman 
— Per and the tender of the engine. A brake- | 21st, on Allegheny Valley road, near Franklin, Pa., a | 
15th, at the crossing near Columbus, O., a southbound freight train ran into a landslide, wrecking the engine Fig, 2. 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo passenger train ran and 10 cars. Fireman killed and two other trainmen | coupling proper. Fig. 3 shows the diaphragm and metal 


* : +* sisor injured. = " 
cae den rng aed fon dele ‘aus hanene » 23d, on Pennsylvania, near Milesburg, Pa., engine of a| Washer. It will be seen that the diaphragm is flanged 
’ bes . 


; ap : ? iP : hor 
Tw i , » iniun | passenger train was derailed and overturned at a/|ivto the washer at the centre, anda lip on the washe 
Gea tae at. Philadelphia, ell oil | —_- which had been maliciously obstructed. Fireman is thereafter bent down over the flange of the dia- 
tank cars in itchi ight y and collide illed. re : é iniaS : see as a 
Ee ae Be Vosrsy es: oy egy alread or 26th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near San Mar- phragm, thus se curely holding it in position. By Poe 
and causing one to explode ” ‘The oc. Meee oil pln 3 cial, N. M., a freight train was derailed by a boulder | of the ring shown in fig. 2 the joint faces made of hart 
other cars to explode in rapid succession Rosai which had rolled down upon the track, wrecking the | yulecabeston are held to the diaphragm. 
number of coal cars, a switehman’s shanty and acatied forward end of the train. One trainman killed and 1} 
other small seep ra A bystander in fleeing from the badly injured. 
is 1 
t 
a 
which did not clear the main track, was struck and. juri 3 ars i 
c F J < juring 11 passengers and 3 trainmen. This ¢ ; ? ; » te vinte 
thrown over on its side by a passenger train moving in| 3d, on Central of Georgia, near Woodlawn, S. C.,a This coupling has withstood the test of four winters 


first explosion had eg broken. arth, S Denver & Rio Grande, near ae Teaction, 
16th. on Union Pacific, at Ogden, Utah, a yard engine Col., a freight train ran into a rockslide, derailing 

the opposite direction, injuring a conductor and 3 pas- | freight train broke through a trestle, injuring a train-.| 0m the St. Paul road, and has many desirable features. 

ies }man and 3 passengers riding in the caboose. It is The following are the claims made for it: It has a steam 











ran over a misplaced switch and into the side of the pee, wr and 1 poor cele: go was thrown over a high 
smoking carin a passenger train moving on the main S™ g omanmeng boy wrecked, badly injuring the engineer. 
track, knocking it off its trucks. One passenger slightly The fireman leaped into the Gunnison River and escaped 
injured. ” | injury. 

18th, on Lehigh Valley, at Allentown, Pa., collision be- And 8 others on7 roads, involving 3 passenger and 5 freight 
tween aconstruction train and a locomotive hauling a ‘*'"> 





assenger car. The latter was overturned, severely in- a 
Juring a brakeman. = ; | 2d, on Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama, near Grif- 

— on Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, at Reming- | fin, Ga., a passenger train was derailed on a curve and . 
ton, O., the rear car of a sidetracked passenger train, | the locomotive and several cars were badly damaged, in- Fig. 3. 
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tight joint in which the tightness is increased by the 
increase of pressure. It is durable, simple in construc- 
tion, conveniently handled, and easily repaired or re- 
placed. It automaticaliy uncouples in case a train parts, 
and has a take-up for wear. It alsocan be made at an 
extremely low cost. It is an important fact that this 
coupling is similar in operation to the Westinghouse 
coupling, and trainmen understand it at a glance. 

The opening in this coupling is larger than ordinarily 
made, being 1!¢ inches in diameter. The agents are the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York 
City. 





Improvements in Locomotive Boiler Construction.’ 


Mr. Hickey first spoke of the qualities and defects of 
iron boiler plate, ana said it was seen by manufacturers 
of boiler iron that a superior quality, or a most radical 
change in the process of its manufacture, was necessary. 
This led to the consideration and use of steel plate, and 
in comparing the properties of steel and iron for this 
purpose, there can be no dispute that the nature of the 
process employed in the production of steel is immensely 
superior to that employed in the manufacture of 
wrought iron, so far at least as obtaining a uniform and 
cohesive texture in material is concerned. 

A gentleman connected with the manufacture of steel 
boiler plate recently said that, as a rule, persons wanted 
steel of a very high tensile strength for their boiler 
plate, but from repeated tests which he had made of 
steel before and after a period of service, he was of the 
opinion that a plate having a tensile power higher than 
55,000 Ibs. for tire sheets and 60,000 for shells is unneces- 
sary 


ters and reduces the strength of the shell at that point. 
The longitudinal tie rods connecting the boiler head 
and front tube sheet are quite as effective and less ex- 
pensive. 

The plate on which is located the dome is ,\, in. thick, 
all the others being but '¢ in., the throat sheet alone be- 
ing in thickness % of an inch, 

he tubes are situated in vertical rows, to the end of 
pre wep! a good circulation and a free escape of the 
heated currents on their way to the steam space, and of 
permitting also a freer passage for the impurities of 
water to reach the bottom of the boiler, where they can 
be removed. It is true that with this manner of locating 
tubes a less number is had than is admissible in a sheet 
where they are placed zigzag ; but experience has shown 
that what heating surface is lost by the less number is 
far more than gained by the advantages just named. 


motive boiler should receive, it seems to me, much con- 
sideration. While discussing boiler tubes, it may be 
well to consider the diameter of tubes best suited to the 
consumption of bituminous coal. Custom perhaps has 
somewhat established the almost universal use of tubes 
2 in. in diameter. It appears to be an unsettled 
question, however, whether this diameter has been 
reached from tests made and the results of experience, 
or whether custom alone has settled the matter. Some- 
thing, no doubt, can be said in favor of the use of 
tubes of both larger and smaller diameters. If is 
claimed for tubes of 1% and 2-in. diameters 
that, from the increased number which can be 
placed in equal areas of tube _ plates, the 
heating quality of the boiler is augmented because of a 
better distribution of the heated currents. On the other 
hand it is claimed for tubes of 244 and 2% in. diameter 
that they are not as liable to stop up with the coal of 
commerce as 2-in., and that they will conduct heat of 
higher temperature a greater distance through the tube- 





Toughness of material and a high elastic limit are! 





way than tubes of smaller diameter. In the absence of 
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larly so, if it is not perfectly and fully covered with non- 
conducting material to protect it from the surrounding 
atmosphere. Sufficient steam room between the sur 
fac2 of the water and the shell is afar more desirable 
place in which to store steam. Domes, of course, afford 
a convenient means for throttle valves and other attach- 
ments, but they should be no higher than is absolutely 
required. 

lam aware that mud drums on locomotive boilers 
have been used in years past, but are now generally 
discarded, the reason given for this action being that 
they have been a source of weakness to the boiler with- 
out corresponding gain. It appears to me that in dis- 
tricts where feed-wacer is largely charged with corrosive 
properties or foreign substances of any kind, the ex- 
pense of attaching and maintaining mud drums would 
be a good investment, not only for removing the boiler 


The number and relative situation of tubes in a loco- | deposit, but for the purpose of inspection. 


The drawing of the boiler here shown is intended for a 
mogul engine having cylinders 18 « 24 in., the boiler 
carrying a service pressure of 165 Ibs. to the sq. in. The 
total area of the inside of this boiler is 255 cu. ft.; the space 
occupied by the water 1884 cu. ft., and the steam space 
6615 cu. ft., or the steam reom area about 26 per cent. of 
the total. With ordinary height of water when in ser- 
vice the boiler will contain 1,410 gallons. 

It is customary of recent years in some sections to 
construct the furnace of locomotive boilers quite shal- 
low. Now, this might be justified when a combustion 
chamber is introduced between the surface of the fire 
and the tube sheet, but it is difficult to realize how eco- 
nomical results can be obtained otherwise from this 
method of construction. Allowing a proper body of fuel 
on the bars, there can be but little distance between the 
fire and the tubes, and under the influence of a rapid 
draught, where is the opportunity of gas making, gas 
heating, mixing with the air, maintaining high temper- 
ature and other elements for proper combustion. 

Periodical testing of boilers should never be overlooked. 
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features of great importance in boiler plate, particularly 
to plates exposed to frequent changes of temperature. 
Experience has shown that steel boiler plate, in order to 
render the best of service, should be of the mildest qual- 
ity, containing such a low percentage of carbon as to be 
incapable of acquiring any degree of temper when heated 
and suddenly cooled. 

The tensile strength of the plate, however, or the tear- 
ing strain of seams, may not be the elements limiting 
the strength of a boiler. Its power of resistance is the 
measure of its weakest point. Poor workmanship, in- 
sufficient or improper bracing, may cause a weakness 
sufficient to endanger it, while other parts possess the 
qualities of highest strength. The importance of im- 
proved design therefore, and the necessity of good work- 
manship, cannot be too strongely urged, and the existing 
and growing feeling for higher boiler pressure is a factor 
absolutely requiring these. 

In the drawings of the boiler accompanying this paper, 
no great departure from design of recent construction is 
claimed. The drawing is appended simply for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to a ow points that, without it, 
could not well be illustrated. 

In the absence of crown bars, it will be noticed, a sys- 
tem of radial stays is introduced, thus increasing the 
water space and adding materially to the heating effi- 
ciency of the crown sheet. ith this method the 
strength of the parts is not in the slightest reduced, but, 
rather, increased. The wagon top part of the boiler is 
extended for the purpose of placing the dome at a point 
where the interior of the boiler is accessible, and* of ob- 
taining the advantages of enlarging the steam space. 
The outer sheet of the firebox is seamless from the point 
of its junction with the foundation bar on one side to 
that on the other, thus doing away with the necessity of 
joints in the sheet. Its circular form is also a feature of 
strength. The inner sheet of the firebox is also without 
longitudinal seams, except at the foundation bar, and is 
slightly crowned, for the double purpose of increasing 
its crushing resistance, and permitting, to some degree 
at least, a better line of connection for the radia! stays 
between it and the shell. 

In order to support the boiler head, it is customary in 
same quarters to introduce stay rods, making a diagonal 
connection between the head and shell, instead of the 
long rods usually placed to brace the boiJer head and 
front tube sheet. The principal objection to the diag- 
onal supports is the additional holes in the shell which 
must be placed there for their attachment, and which, 
together with the holes created for the radial stays, frit- 

“Extracts from a paper by Mr. John Hickey, Supt. Motive 
Lover Northern Pacific (lately Master Mechanic Milwaukee, 


ake hore & Western), read before the Western Railway 
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any reliable data on this question, from which conclu- 
sions of value could be reached, I incline to the opinion 
that, under the conditions of operating locomotives in 
this western country, tubes of 244-in. diameter would 
give fully as good results in boiler efticiency as tubes of 
smaller areas of opening, and would be less liable to 
stop up. 

It is true that the heating surface may be increased in 
proportion to the number of tubes, but, as heretofore 
stated, it is not always true that the heating power of 
the boiler is increased thereby. If an increase in the 
evaporative power of a boiler becomes necessary there 
are two conditions which must be observed strictly : Ist, 
increase of heating surface, and 2d, a sure means of per- 
mitting a free water circulation to the point where the 
heat thus presented can be absorbed. 

It is, therefore, clear that a simple increase in the 
number of tubes will not add to the efficiency of the 
boiler unless the other condition is observed. Aside 
from the evil tendency of the smaller tubes to stop up, 
when using ordinary soft coal, owing to smaller orifices 
presented to the heated currents, the body of the flame 
and its intensity and temperature is reduced, and, un- 
less complete combustion takes place in the fire-box, the 
result must be the escape of unconsumed gases, with 
consequent waste of heat. With the use of larger tubes 
the flame enters in larger volumes, thus retaining for a 
longer period its intensity, and prolonging the action of 
combustion as before stated, permitting the entrance of 
heat of a higher temperature to a greater distance 
through the tubes. 

It has been observed that flame never enters a tube of 
ordinary size more than a few inches, no matter how 
near the tubes are placed to the surface of the fire, but 
in smaller tubes the flame distance is necessarily less 
than in larger ones. 

In cases where radial stays have been substituted for 
crown bars, the swash or surging action of the water in 
the boiler has given some trouble, due, no doubt, to the 
sudden stops at times made by trains of high speed. To 
counteract this, we have introduced plates reaching 
across the boiler at a point about 5 in. above the crown 
sheet, and attached by angle irons to the outer sheet, 
the purpose of the pilates being to retard and quiet 
the action of the water when under the influence stated. 

It is the opinion of many that the dome is a means of 
supplying dry steam to the cylinders. Now, while this 
may be a fact when the domes are located only a short 
distance from the heating surface, it is not true when 
the domes, as in the case of many boilers, are located 
some distance therefrom. The fact is that a high dome 
situated some distance from the heating plates, instead 
of furnishing dry steam to the cylinders, as is usually 
expected, delivers steam of a moist character, particu- 
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HICKEY’'S PAPER ON BOILER CONSTRUCTION, 


The date of such test, the pressure exerted, and any inei- 
dents of importance connected therewith should be mat- 
ters of record to be referred toat any time. It is generally 
supposed that a hydraulic pressure approaching the point 
of the ultimate strength of the boiler is the proper testing 
strain. Under ordinary conditions it is not the bursting 
strain of the boiler that is sought to beobtained. A test 
pressure 33 percent. in excess of the service pressure, and 
maintained for some time, will enable the inspector (who 
should take measurements before, during the pressure, 
and after) to observe any extensions, distortions or 
bulging, etc. Should no irregularities be noticed under 
these conditions, the boiler is safe—if not abused in other 
directions—for a reasonable length of time, or until the 
next test is in order. I have personal knowledge of many 
boilers being ruined by the strain of reckless pressure in 
testing. 

The care and management of a boiler is of as fully 
great importance as to have it properly designed and 
constructed. It is at best subject to destroying forces 
which may reduce its factor of safety from the first day. 
The principal causes leading to this end are sudden 
and unequal expansion and contraction of the boiler, 
as a whole or in part. This evil is created in its worst 
degree by washing out with cold water while the 
fire-box or other parts of the boiler are at a high 
temperature, thus contracting the lower sheets, while 
those on top are in a high state of expansion, 
thereby placing the boiler to a stress greater, 
perhaps, than any ordinary working pressure it may be 
called upon to bear. Impeded circulation of water 
within the boiler, caused by accumulated incrustation, 
or restricted waterways, when these conditions exist in 
connection with the surfaces exposed to the fire, are in- 
fluences which rapidly lead to fatigue of the metal. 
Permitting the entrance of cold airto a fire-box, imme- 
diately ieliowing the dumping of fire from the grate 
bars, and the extravagant use of the blower when try- 
ing to raise steam hurriedly in a fresh-fired boiler, thus 
heating and expanding the tubes, result in distortion of 
tubes and tube sheet brought about by the hasty heat- 
ing of these parts, while the shell of the boiler is com 
paratively cool. Low water, when suiticiently low to 
per nit overheating of the plates, results in permanent 
reduction of their strength. 





Early German Studies of American Railroads.° 








1V.--GERSTNER’S STUDIES IN 1839. 
In 1839, when Gerstner visited it, the Syracuse & Utica 
Railroad, which continued westward the lines hereto- 











*See Railroad Gazette, 
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fore described, had been completed only a few months. called the “lattice car.’ 


The line was 53 miles long. Thesurveys were made as 
early as 1836, but the panic of 1837 delayed the construc- 
tion, which was begun in May, 1838; and it is mentioned 
as evidence of very rapid construction that it was 
opened July 3, 1839. It, too, was designed asa passenger 
line. If it carried freight its charter required it to pay 
the state as much as the tolls on the canal would have 
been. The superstructure differed from that of the 
Utica & Schenectady chiefly by heavier longitudinal 
timbers under the rails, they being 8 in. « 8 in. (instead 
of 5in, x 6in.), and by thinner crossties (4 in. thick), 
which were not mortised to receive the longitudinals, 
but the two were held together by cast-iron knees tangle | 
irons), with spikes perpendicularly through the bottom | 
of the knees and through the tie into the longitudinal | 
sleeper, and other spikes horizontally through the side | 
of the angle-iron into the upper longitudinal timber. | 
Moreover, the flat iron rail did not rest directly on the 


2%” inner edge of this longi- | 

Vie Zh 199° tudinal timber (which was 
Ine ‘$ | of spruce), but on a strip of | 
$l ay ee = oak 4 in. wide by only 14 | 
a Ls a in. thick, placed so as to | 
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middle of the upper sur- 
face of the longitudinal timber. 

Compared with other flat-rail lines of the country at 
this time, this might be called.a “‘ massive” construction. | 
The most notable feature of the line, however, was that | 
17 miles of it built through marshes was supported on 
piles. <A difference between the estimated and actual | 
cost of this pile work is recorded, which will doubtless | 
amuse the engineers of to-day. The Syracuse & Utica 
engineer estimated that the pile sub-structure would | 
cost $1,500 per mile, calculating that the average cost of 
the piles, which were to be from 12 in. to 16 in. in diam- 
eter and 16 ft. to 24 ft. long, would be 50 cents apiece. | 
Actually, however, the cost was $3,044 per mile, or, for | 
the 17 miles, $27,219 for the piles and $24,522 for setting 
them. But in spite of this excessively costly part of the 
line, the whole road had a capital account much below 
the average, amounting, when it was opened, including 
rolling stock, to but $18,219 per mile, against $22,800 on 
the Utica & Schenectady. For the six months the road 
had been opened when Gerstner obtained his informa- 
tion, the average earnings per train mile had been $3.56, 
and the travel had been so great that the managers ex- 
pected to have net earnings per mile as great as those of 
the Utica & Schenectady, and with their lower cost this 
would be more than 16 per cent. on their capital. Mr. 
Oliver H. Lee was chief engineer of this railroad during 
its construction, and after its opening he superintended || 
its operation, with the title of ‘“‘ general agent,” at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 a year. 

The German visitor makes one observation concerning 
this road which accounts for a fact in its situation which 
strikes almost every passenger to-day, and which every- ) 
body now deplores. We translate : 

The authorities of Syracuse not only did not oppose 
the building of a station in the middle of the main street | 
(Washington), but — even permitted the company to 
run their trains through the city with locomotives (trains 
inside of cities were then usually hauled by horses], which | 
saves considerable time and expense. The company was | 
required to buy land for side streets, and to keep in repair | 
the street on which the railroad was built, and to plant 
and cultivate trees on each side of it fortwo miles. As | 
the trains only arrive and depart once or twice a day | 
{italics, translator's], running with the engine through 
the city causes little inconvenience or danger, while on | 
the other hand the central position of the station is _— | 
convenient and advantageous for the company as well 


asthe public. The station, moreover, may be regarded 
as an ornament to the city. 


The Auburn & Syracuse Railroad, which was the next 
section of the great central line of New York, had had a 
great deal of trouble in coming into existence, owing to 
the financial disturbance ; and though E. F. Johnson 
began surveys for it in April, 1835, through trains with | 
locomotives did not begin to run over it till June 1, 1839. 
But it was so far completed 18 months earlier that, Nov. 
1, 1887, trains began running on the road, drawn by 
horses, strips of oak 3in. x 114 in. serving as rails. The 
proprietors of the stage-coach line between Syracuse and 
Auburn worked it then. For the through journey, 26 | 
miles, they charged $1 and paid 45 cents as rent to the | 
railroad company. Two-horses tandem hauled two cars, | 
having seats for 24 each, the 26 miles in 344 hours. Since | 
locomotives had been used half an hour was the time | 
between the arrival of a train on one road and the de- | 
parture of the corresponding train on the other railroad 
at Syracuse, and this half-hour was said “to be neces- 
sary for the transfer of the mails.” 

The road was equipped with their locomotives built by 
Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor, of Paterson. The two | 
first delivered had the driving wheels in front of the | 
firebox, and the weight on them was too great and de- | 
structive to the road. The other had the drivers behind 
the firebox and was better suited to the road. They | 
had 104¢ x 18 in. cylinders and 4 ft. 8 in. drivers | 
and a four-wheel truck in front, like Baldwin's en- | 
gines, and weighed empty 21,028 Ibs., of which 12,895 | 
lbs, was on the drivers, With water their weight was 
1,802 Ibs. more, all but 17 lbs. of this on the drivers, They 
cost $6,500 each, The cars were mostly like those of the 
Utica & Schenectady, but special mention is made of 
one large eight-wheel passenger car, built by Stephen- 
son, in Haylem,on,the plan.of the lattice bridges, and 








This car had reversible seats 
for 60 passengers, and was very elegantly finished. It 
cost $2,250 in New York, and $150 for transportation to 
Syracuse. 

Among officers and salaries on this road we note 
the superintendent, $1,200 a year; chief machinist, 
$1,000; engineer of road and buildings, $750; receiver in 
Auburn, $500. The enginemen got $2 a day; firemen 
and conductors, $1. Trackmen received 75 cents to $1 a 
day, and their overseer $1.50. The whole force employed 
in maintaining the 26 miles of track was 20 men. 

Beyond Auburn there was a gap in the line between 
Albany and Buffalo, but of the 78 miles of the Auburn & 
Rochester Railroad, the next link in it, the substructure 
was completed for about 25 miles at the close of 1839. 
This was an ambitious company, which designed to lay 
40-lb. rails instead of the flat ones universal between 
Albany and Auburn, but the time for paying for them 
had not come yet. 

West of Rochester, the Tonawanda Railroad was built 
earlier than any other line west of Utica. It was char- 
tered as early as 1832, opened for 17 milesin July, 1836, 
and through to Batavia, 32 miles, in May, 1837. There 
was a gap of a quarter of a mile in the city of Rochester 
between its terminus and that of the unfinished Auburn 
& Rochester. The Tonawanda Railroad had a peculiar 
structure, invented by its builder, Eiisha Johnson, 
Gerstner compliments him for his invention, and then 
proceeds to show that it made an abominably bad road. 
Under each line of rails, 10 it. from centre to centre meas- 
ured lengthwise of the road, sections of logs 24 in. to 30 
in. diameter, and of lengths varying with the level of the 
track above the natural surface, were set into the ground 
far enough to reach a solid foundation. Cross-timbers, 
9 ft. long, rested on each pair of opposite blocks. The 
cross-timbers were logs, 12 in. to 15 in. diameter, dressed 
flat on the lower surface far enough to give them a bearing 
on the blocks, and mortised about 6 in. to receive the lon- 
gitudinal timbers, which were also round logs, squared 
only where they were set into the cross-timbers and on 
the upper surface. These longitudinals were 16 in. to 
20 in. diameter, made 12 in. ‘square where they 
sat in the ties, where they jwere held by 
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wooden keys on the inside. On the middle of: the flat 
upper surface lay a 3 in. x 4in. oak scantling, and on 
this the iron rail, whose section was 214 in. x % in, 
Spikes, 7 in. long, passed through the rail and the 
scantling into the longitudinal timber. Up to the sur- 
face of the latter the space between the blocks and tim- 
bers was filled with earth after all the woodwork was 
completed, which made it possible to haul the earth in 
cars and dump it where it was wanted. 

Experience showed that the blocks, which were the 
only solid bearings, were too far apart. The longitudi- 
nals bent under the weight of the trains; this loosened the 
spikes, and the ends of the rails came up, tending to throw 
the cars from the track, so that men had to go over the line 
constantly to re-dcive thespikes. Moreover, it was diffi- 
cult to keep in line the rails and the scantling on which 
they rested, and already it had been necessary to renew 
more than half of the latter. 

This road had no passenger station at its Rochester 
terminus. The cars stood in the middle of the street, 
where the passengers got in, and were hauled by horses 
out of town to the engine-house, where the locomotive 
was attached. It is remarked that at the company’s 
shops a four horse-power, rotary engine furnished power 
to run the lathes. There were two freight houses in 
Rochester, one on the canal in the city and one at the 
bridge whch passes over the canal outside of the city. 
The latter was considered a very ingenious structure, 
and the description of its use shows that carrying 
grain in bulk was already practiced. The station was 
three stories high, and the tracks ran over the floor of 
the upper story, while the floor of the second was level 
with the canal, and that of the lowest story on a level 
with the street. Freight cars loaded with potash, flour 
or wheat were hauled into the third story. The barrels 
of flour or potash (putash was one of the chief exports 
of western New York in those days) were rolled down 
to the second floor, from whick they could be rolled 
directly into the canal-boats. Cars of wheat, which was 
carried in bulk, were hauled over trap doors in the floor 
of the third story, through which it ran down 
into bins, whose floor was that of the second 
story. Every miller who received wheat by rail had 
his own bin, with his name on the upper trap door. A 
car consigned to him was set over his bin; the trap on 

top of the bin was opened, and then a tap in the floor of 
the car, so that the latter unloaded itself pretty nearly, 
When the miller wanted his wheat his wagon drove in 
on the first floor under his bin on the second floor; a 


ran down through a spout into the wagon. This spout 
had a valve and a padlock, and the miller carried the 
key. The wheat was usually bought in the country by 
the miller’s agents. Several millers transported their 
wheat from this embryo elevator to their miils in canal- 
boais, and the boats were loaded from the bins through 
spouts, as the wagons were, except that the boats could 
not go directly under the bins, but lay alongside of them, 
and so required a longer spout. At the other stations of 
the Tonawanda Railroad the freight-houses were generally 
the property of forwarding agents and not of the rail- 
road company. These agents loaded the cars themselves 
and placed them on the railroad, with which the store- 
houses were connected by side-tracks. 

The freight traffic was much more important on this 
railroad than on those heretofore described, and while it 
had six passenger cars it had 46 freight cars. The latter 
weighed 3,500 lbs., and were able to carry 90 bushels of 
wheat or 20 barrels of flour. From May 1 to Dec. 1 there 
were at least two trains each way daily over the 
road, and usually for a month in the fall, when 
freight was heaviest, there were three a day. 
Usually the road was closed foc about six weeks 
in the winter, because the traffic was then not sufficient 
to pay the expenses, and especially the cost of clearing 
snow from the track. The usual train consisted of two 
or three passenger cars, one baggage car, and from three 
to fifteen freight cars. All trainscarried both passengers 
and freight. The average time of making the trip of 32 
miles between Rochester and Batavia was 2 to 2!¢ hours. 
Fares were about 414 cents per mile. The freight tariff 
we will give in full: 





--Rochester to or from 





va a 
Church- 
ville. Bergen. Byron. Batavia. 
Merchandise, per 100 ]bs.. 10c. 16c. l5e. 1834c. 
(a eae 12%%e. 12%c. 16c. 20c. 
fe eres 3c. 4c. 5c. 6c. 
Potash, hams, etc., 100 lbs. 6c. 6c. 8c. 10c. 


Churchville was 14 miles, Bergen 17, Byron 25, and 
Batavia 32 miles from Rochester. It will be noticed that 
the wheat and flour rates from Batavia to Rochester 
were just about one-half the ordinary rates in these days 
from Chicago to New York, which is just thirty times as 
far. The earnings had been very light, averaging less 
than $1,350 per mile per year, 45 per cent. of which was 
from freight. In 1839, when the whole road was open, 
the earnings were $2,356 gross and $1,476 net, which lat- 
ter was more than nine per cent. on the reported cost of 
$16,000 per mile ; but there would be a fearful expendi- 
ture for renewals necessary in a few years. The average 
receipt per train mile was $1.42, or less than half as 
much as on the prosperous passenger lines between 
Schenectady and Syracuse. The average trainload in 
1839 was 16 passengers and 8.4 tons of freight, and the 
average weight of the cars ina train was 27% tons. A 
table of the freight carried on the road in 1839 is as fol- 
lows: 

Westward. 
1,58434 tons merchandise. 


Eastward. 
12,583 bbls. flour. 
192,583 bush. wheat. 
659 bbls. (of 500 lbs.) potash. 

All that east-bound freight together weighed about 
7,250 tons, and would load 363 modern 20-ton cars. There 
can be few days in the year now when the daily traftic 
over this road does not exceed that of the whole year in 
1839. 

In spite of the bad road, the locomotive repairs on this 
line had been very light. Down to the close of 1838 two 
Baldwin engines had done all the work, and during 
that year they ran about 25,000 miles, with an expense 
of but $350 for repairs, 1.4 cents per mile run. Fuel 
cost 4.3 and oil 1.66 cents per mile run, but we must re- 
mewber the average load was but 16 passengers and 8.4 
tons freight. Gerstner estimates that the freight traffic 
yielded not more than 20 per cent. of the net earnings, 
though 45 per cent. of the gross. His estimates of the 
average earnings and cost of a through trip between 
Rochester and Batavia are: 








Earnings. Cost. Profit. 

Passengers and mails.. $25.47 $5.20 $20.27 
PR ac cngacscnncdccass 19.81 15.98 3.83 
esp ctnketneveceeks $45.28 $21.18 $24.10 


That is, he estimates that only 20.4 per cent. of the 
passenger earnings were absorbed by the expenses, but 
as much as 80.7 per cent. of the freight earnings. He 
did not on that account condemn the freight traffic, 
however, and was able to see that it alone made the ex- 
istence of the road possible. ‘‘ If it had none,” says he, 
‘*the expenses per mile run would be but little less, anc 
the whole of them would have to be paid by the pas- 
s_ngers, making the expense per passenger per mile at 
least three times as great.” 

No considerable amount of work seems to have been 
done then on the line from Batavia to Buffalo, though 
the map in Gerstner’s work shows it as “‘ under construc- 
tion;” but there was already in operation the Buffalo & 
Niagara Falls Railroad, between the places named and 
the Lockport & Niagara Falls Railroad. These were 
very cheap affairs, both built by John Hopkins as engi- 
neer, “‘who ought to repent,” our author says, “‘ having 
given way to the stockholders, who were not willing to 
put more money into the enterprise, and built the road 
so cheaply, and therefore so badly.” The Buffalo & 
Niagara Falls road was completed in the fal! of 1836. The 
structure had 3-in. 12-in. plank for sleepers, 5-in. x 
6-in, crossties 3 ft, apart, and white oak longitudinal 
timbering also 9-in, x 6-in., carrying the 2-in, x }¢-In, 





trap in the door of the bin was opened, and the wheat 





flat rail, This structure was evidently too weak, but 
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the company could not afford to change it. The com- 
pany had three locomotives, but only one was used ata 
time. It ran till it needed new repairs, when another took 
its place. One of its locomotives, made in Lowell, was 
originally a four-wheeled engine, but it worked badly, 
and a four-wheel truck was put in the place of the front 
pair of wheels. ‘Then, as the weight on the drivers 
(which were in front of the firebox) was too great for 
the road, a pair of small wheels was put behind the fire- 
box, and so arranged that by means of ascrew the en- 
gineman could bring more or less weight upon the 
drivers. A locomotive made in New York was tested in 
the same way; but the third, a Baldwin engine, which 
had its driving-wheels behind the firebox, worked satis- 
factorily without change. This road cost $7,347 per 
mile. 

The Lockport & Niagara Falls line, 4644 miles long, 
was completed May 1, 1837. It was lightly and poorly 
built, and was already in pretty bad order, though per- 
haps as good as could be expected of a road which had 
cost only $8,083 per mile; but even this was $20,000 more 
han the capital paidin. The excess was a debt which 
at that time was absorbing the net earnings, which dur- 
ing the two years and seven monthsit had been open 
amounted only to $249 per mile, or 3 per cent. on its cost. 
A branch of this road three and one-third miles long ex- 
tended to Lewiston, where it received passengers for 
Niagara Falls coming from the Lake Ontario steamers. 

With this account of the railroads which afterward 
were united in the New York Central, we must close for 
the present our gleanings from Gerstner’s book, which 
contains similar material concerning the New England, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the southern and the new 
western railroads of 1839. 








Phillips’s Check Chamber. 


This device is rather a novelty, and is intended to pro- 
vide a cut-off between check valves and boilers in such 
a way that the checks can be removed from the action 
of mud, and can be repaired without lowering steam. It 
is also intended to prevent water from leaking out of 
the boiler or freezing in the pipes. Its main object then 
js to render the boiler check areliable device. It is being 
used by the Richmond & Danville, Georgia Pacific, 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad and others. 
It is manufactured by W. B. Alexander, Birmingham, 
Ala. 





Phillips’s Check Chamber, 


The strength of this device is shown by the accompa- 
nying cut, in which A is a section of the boiler in which 
is screwed a threaded bushing B provided with a flange, 
upon which is carried by means of the shoulder the 
interior check pipe £. F is a threaded ring which is 
screwed into the bushing B to hold the interior check 
pipe in place. The chamber G is held to the boiler by 
bolts and a joint is made on the ring B. Into the top of 
the chamber is screwed the threaded cap J, through 
which passes the threaded stem J, at the lower 
end of which is the valve L, and at the up- 
per end a conical packing, as shown. This pack- 
ing forms a tight joint with the cap to the chamber 
when the stem is screwed up. On the sides of 
the chamber are secured pipes which communicate with 
the injector through the checks, as shown. The opera- 
tion is as follows: The stem J is screwed up, and the 
passage from the boiler to the chamber is open. The in- 
jectors, now being set to work, discharge water in the 
chamber G, from which the water runs by gravity into 
the boiler. The check valves are thus entirely out of 
reach of water in the boiler, and if the injector becomes 
disabled or the check valves refuse to operate, the check 
J is secpewed down until the valve L shuts the chamber 
from the boiler, when all the parts may be cleaned, 


A Steam Loop for Return of Condensation. 


A recent novelty of steam engineering is shown by the 
accompanying illustration, of what has been termed by 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, a “ steam 
loop.” It consists of a pipe rising from any point in a 
steam system where condensation collects to a hori 

zontal pipe above the steam system which extends toa 
point above the boilers. From this there is a vertical 
pipe reaching to a check valve at the bottom of the 
boiler. Where the first vertical pipe or ‘‘ riser,” as it is 
termed, joins the horizontal pipe, there is a vertical 
half turn, as shown by the cut, arranged in such a way 
that the riser pipe enters the top of the horizontal pipe. 
The pipe reaching from the horizontal pipe to the boiler 
vertically is called a “‘ drop leg.” The illustration shows 
the steam loop applied to return water from a separator 
in a steam pipe to a boiler. 
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A Steam Loop. 


All are familiar with the loss by condensation in the 
transmission of steam, and with the saving which may 
be had if this condensation is returned to the boiler. The 
causes of loss are about as follows: Direct loss of hot 
water wasted in drainage; direct loss of heat in conden- 
sation; loss by reduction of steam pressure; loss by reduc- 
tion of efficiency when steam is used expansively, and 
loss of the purifying power of the distilled water which 
would assist in preventing formation of the boiler scale 
if returned to the boiler. 

We quote what follows from the description by the 
makers: 


It looks like a paradox. What makes it work? Out 
of the many forms of explanation which we have used. 
the following is the least open to the charge of scientific 
ee ake a pair of scales and put 10 ozs. in one 
pan and 9 ozs. in the other; then lift the scales, and what 
will happen? Both weights will rise, but the 9-oz. weight 
will rise the quickest and the highest. The steam loop 
is a pair of scales in which the lifting force is the slight 
tendency toward vacuum which arises from condensa- 
tion in the “horizontal,” and acting on both the “riser” 
and the “‘drop-leg.” The water in the “drop-leg,” being 
the solid water of the boiler, will be raised only a short 
distance (sufficient to balance the difference of pressure), 
while the water in the “riser,” being in the form of a 
light spray or film, will be lifted quickly to its full 
height and poured into the “horizontal,” whence it 
simply runs down-hill into the boiler. This action is 
further aided by the friction arising from the sweep of 
the steam current toward the “dead-end.” In fact, the 
steam loop is an artificial “dead-end,” in which, as is well 
known, water will rapidly accumulate, but with this 
difference, that as fast as it falls on the top of the water 
column in the “‘drop-leg” it discharges from the bottom 
into the boiler. 

Is this method of returning water economical? You 
can answer this practically for yourself by considering 
that there are no moving parts to absorb power in fric- 
tion, or to create expense in repairs; and, above all, 
that it is a closed system, exhausting, not into the air, 
but back inte the boiler. Remember, also, that the 
“riser” and “drop-leg”™ are always covered with non- 
conducting material, and the ‘‘ horizontal” may be par- 
tially or wholiy covered,according to local circumstances. 
Ifa plain pipe, well covered and exhausting into the 
boiler, will perform the work of returning condensation, 
it is evident that no mechanical device can compete with 
it in economy. 








Indian Railroad Notes. 


IL. 

The introduction of bogie frames has again been urged. 
Strange to say, they have scarcely been tried yet, 
and the broad-gauge lines are still running carriazes 
and wagons with a rigid wheel base of 15 or 16 feet, 
Freight wagons such as you have recently described are 
badly wanted in India, both for the sake of economy and 
also to reduce friction on the sharp curves which are now 
being laid where land is valuable or the alignment dif- 
ficult. Wood, however, would not find favor, even for 
the floors, The types most in favor now have sheet-iron 
sides and bottoms, strengthened with angle or T iron, 
‘and roofs of corrugated iron. The frame, and in fact 
every part, is made of iron or steel. 

Your type of passenger carriage does not find favor in 
India, the objection being that they lack privacy. When 
traveling long journeys, both first- and second-class pas- 
sengers undress at night, and, as all travelers carry a 
supply of bedding with them, a fairly comfortable bed 
can be made up on the seats, which have no dividing 
arms. There are no sleeping-car porters, and no extra 
charge is made for sleeping accommodation, but it is not 
guaranteed, and, when the traffictis heavy, travelers often 
have tosit up all night. Separate compartments are 
also required for Jadies who are traveling alone, but this 
could he met by reserving one end of a Pullmap car for 
them on all through trains, As gentlemen always wear 








Those who have been using this device speak well of its 
performance, , 


a sleeping-suit (loose coat and drawers) at night, and 
ladies invariably wear dressing-gowns at night, it would 


not be so very dreadful were a gentleman picked up dur- 
ing the night at some roadside station to enter a car- 
riage occupied by ladies, or vice-versa; still the feeling 
exists, and, when carriages with end doors and a passage 
down the centre were tried, no one would use them ex- 
cept under compulsion. 

Dining-cars would also be an immense improvement 
and save the long stoppages of from 20 to 40 minutes at 
refreshment-room stations, to say nothing of the con- 
venience. Still, the proposal to introduce them has 
not been favorably received, although every endeavor is 
being made to economize time in order that mails and 
passengers may be carried as quickly as possible be- 
tween inland parts of India and the seaports, as well as 
the different sanitariums in the Himalayas. 

As a setoff against the low ratio of working expenses 
on the Madras and East Indian railways, it may be men- 
tioned that the working expenses of the Indian Midland 
Railway amounted to 76.13 per cent. of the earnings last 
year. This was due to the very small amount of traffic 
obtained; and although the promoters of this line are 
still sanguine, it is feared that their expectations will 
never be realized. 

Projects for any number of feeder railroads are now 
being brought forward, and this is no doubt a move in 
the right direction. During the rainy season (June to 
September inclusive) the roadsin many parts of the coun- 
try are impassable, and, while the railroads are suffering 
for want of traffic, cultivators are losing the sale of their 
produce. Tramways with a gauge of 2 ft. 3 in. are also 
advocated, but this will entail extra labor and loss of 
time at every junction. 

Mr. D. W. Campbell, C. I. E., Agent of the E. I. Rail- 
way, leaves India for good in April next. For more than 
a quarter of acentury he was Locomotive Superintend- 
ent of the same line, and when Sir Bradford Leslie re- 
tired, in 1887, Mr. Campbell was chosen to succeed him 
as the chief officer of the company in India. He is still 
a strong, active man, and will probably continue to 
do good service to the company as one of the Home 
Board of Directors. A better selection could not be made. 
The post which he vacates has, it is said, been offered 
to no less than four officers of the Royal Engineers in 
succession, but none of them has accepted it, although 
the salary is 3,500 rupees per month. The new chief en- 
gineer, Mr. F. E. Robertson, who has already done yeo- 
man’s service in reducing the expenditure in his own 
and other departments, is now first favorite for the post, 
and will probably perform the dual duties of agent and 
chief engineer from the date of Mr, Campbell’s retire- 


ment. 

For some time past the Punjaub has been troubled with 
immense flights of locusts, which have not only damaged 
the crops, but have also interfered with the running of 
trains. The metals are a favorite resting-place for these 
pests, and, as they do not attempt to fly away when a train 
approaches, the rails soon become so greasy from the 
quantity that are crushed that the drivers commence to 
slip, and no amount of sand will make them grip. The 
mail train lately lost nearly an hour from this cause, and 
in several cases heavily loaded goods trains have been 
brought to a stand, and could not be moved again until 
the rails were cleared of the locusts. This may appear 
strange, but it is perfectly true.* Nut Lock, 

CALcuTTA, Jan, 26, 1891. 








Lubrication of Steam Chest Valves and Engine 
Trucks. 





At the March meeting of the Northwest Railroad Club 
there was some discussion on the above subject. Mr. 
W. H. Whittaker, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, was 
of the opinion that it mattered little what quality of 
valve oil was furnished. The chief cause of poor results 
is the lack of care on the part of the men. It pays to 
furnish the best oil, but it must be prudently used. Mr. 
William Mackintosh, of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
read a paper as part of the same discussion. He dwelt 
particularly upon the importance of good lubrication for 
engine trucks. Among other things he said: ‘‘When 
the box is new and the brass full size, fairly good lubri- 
cation is obtained from the packing. But as the brass 
wears, the box drops and carries the cellar with it until 
there is nearly an inch of space between the journal and 
cellar. The cellar-bolts also wear the holes in the lugs 
of box oblong, which is not surprising considering 
that the cellars weigh from 15 to 20 lbs., with packing. 
I have tried various ways to overcome this trouble, 
and I have finally developed a plan to support the cellar 
on spring-seated yokes arranged for required adjust- 
ment. This dispenses with the heavy cast-iron cellar 
and permits the use of one made of light sheet-iron (or 
preferably pressed steel) weighing less than 5 lbs., with 
packing. The cellars can be applied to the ordinary en- 
gine truck box at little expense, and when once in place 
are securely locked and will last indefinitely. I am also 
using a simple device for conveying oil from a cup con- 
veniently located on engine frame, through a flexible 
tube direct to the journal, instead of de ositing it on 
the waste on top of the box. An engine thus equipped 
may be run continuously without other care than an oc- 
casional filling of the cups, and with absolute freedom 
ape heating, and effect a saving of at least 75 per cent. 
in oil. 

“Dn the divisions with which I am connected, the aver- 

e mileage for all kinds of fuel for the year ending Jan. 
ar 1891, was slightly in excess of 243 miles to one pint. 
Twelve years ago our engines were making but six and 
seven miles to a pint. Andit has not been brought 
about by any one particular influence, but rather by a 
combination of conditions, such as larger bearings, bet- 
ter quality of oils, closer attention from foreman and 
those in charge of supplies, and the hearty co-operation 
of the engineman, without which the best oils and ap- 
pliances are of little avail. I do not believe in limiting 
the supply of oil furnished, preferring to leave that mat- 
ter to be governed by circumstances and the judgment 
of the engineer, but with the understanding that every 
bearing is to receive proper lubrication,” 





* “Nut Lock” need not fear that Awerican readers will doubt 
this story. ‘The same thing has repeatedly happened io Kansas 





and other western states in “grasshopper years," EDITOR, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


vontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of ypant 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions. machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration ef advertis- 
ing patronace. 














President Depew, of the New York Central, in the 
voluminous ‘‘copy” which he furnished for the’reporters 
during the week following the tunnel collision, told 
them. in connection with his essay on the duties and 
responsibilities of directors, that such officers could 
not consider and decide upon questions belonging to 
the operating department ; that those must be left to 
men intimately acquainted with the details of the sub- 
ject. And yet, this week he comes out with the state- 
ment that he has given orders for trains to comply with 
the ridiculous recommendation of the Railroad Com- 
missioners, that trains be1un through the tunnel at 
only 15 miles an hour. We cannot imagine that Mr. 
Depew has any subordinate officer who would for a 
moment think of enforcing such an order, and we 
must therefore conclude that he has changed his mind 
and does take an interest in operating questions. 
Every train coming into the Grand Central Station 
must now be at least five minutes late, the normal run- 
ning time through the tunnel being about three min- 
utes, and the time occupied under the 15-mile-an-hour 
rule eight minutes. It is true that there have been 
numerous delays to morning and evening trains all 
along before, owing to the overcrowded yard and other 
reasons; and the passengers’ time wasted, which the 
commuters will at once loudly complain about, will 
not seem such a serious injury as it would if the com- 
plainers had always heretofore made their connections 
promptly. But when the stifling weather of midsum- 
mer comes on, both passengers and officers will dout- 
less wish that the suggestion to make one block of the 
whole tunnel had been agreed to, as that method (un- 
scientific as it is) would be a lesser evil. Perhaps the 
system of signaling will have been ‘‘improved [by the 
addition of torpedo attachments] so as to meet the ap- 
proval of the commissioners” before that time arrives, 
but one can hardly take a hopeful view on that point, 
for the company has already stationed a man with 
torpedoes at every signal, and if the commissioners 
are not satisfied with that it is a question whether they 
would be satisfied with anything. Evidently, both the 
commissioners and Mr. Depew have become somewhat 
* rattled.” The recommendation that electric illu- 
mination be tried is as silly as that about the 
speed, but as the experiment will probably be wholly 
harmless, no one but the stockholders need ob- 
ject. All the suggestions about lighting the tunnel 
have come from people who do not realize the radical 
difference between the space interval and the time in- 
terval systems of running trains. They have not, got 
over the idea that, in addition toa block system, we 
must have tail lights to depend upon; and they de- 
mand illumination because Engineer Fowler said that 
he did not see the tail lights of the empty car train. 
But the block system, if it is worthy of the name, is re- 
liable for trains which exhibit no light whatever to 
following trains. 








The full text of the Railroad Commissioners’ report 
on the collision reveals some points not given in the 
telegraphic summary. The severely technical and sci- 
entific habit of the man who writes these reports, 
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which bas been noted in previous utterances of the 
Board, is shown here in the statement that ‘‘ the signal 
consists of a lamp on a pole.” The commissioners say 
that the gong signal ‘‘was clearly defective,” in that the 
hammer would not sound when a train passed at high 
speed, and that fireman Wellington is not color blind. 
The New Haven road had a few days previous to the 
accident expressed an intention to conform to the New 
York heating law, ‘‘inasmuch as steam heating had 
been greatly improved, admitting of the use of hot.water 
instead of direct steam.” ‘The report: forcibly sammar- 
izes the answers to those weak-kneed people who fear 
more danger from continuous heating systems than 
from individual heaters. It is not stated that the aux- 
iliary torpedo apparatus has been reinstated, but that 
‘“*the companies have concluded to equip each home 
signal” with it. ‘‘ Improvements are claimed to have 
been made which justify a retrial.” The formal con- 
clusion of the Board is that the engineer and fireman 
passed the signals at danger ‘‘ from failure to see them 
in consequence of fog, steam and smoke.” Inasmuch 
as the fireman passed within about 5 ft. of these 
signals, and the engineer within probably 10 ft., 
most railroad men will wonder where the sense of the 
quoted phrase comes in. The reason why these men 
ran by the signals is held by most good judges to be 
something quite different from this. The commission- 
ers recommend an audible signal at the home signal, 
and apparently agree with those who object to giving 
an audible warning at the caution signal; but they do 
not tell us how this plan will work when a train stops 
only a short distance beyond the home signal, and is 
followed by a runner who forgets to shut off steam till 
the audible signal warns him. It would then be neces- 
sary to resort to the Patent Office for one of the many 
devices that have been invented for stopping heavy 
trains instantaneously. 








The Commissioners cught to have investigated the 
divided responsibility in the management of trains 
running through the tunnel. Ostensibly the ‘*Har- 
lem line” is under a joint and impartial government, 
the manager of the Grand Central Station being the 
agent of the associated roads; but as the New York 
Central has the two votes which its constituent com- 
panies controlled before the lease of the New York & 
Harlem, while the New Haven has only one, the Cen- 
tral really controls the situation, and various incidents 
that have come out since the collision give evidence 
of the friction, of a more or less mild character, exist- 
ing between the two companies. It is said that Engi- 
neer Fowler has been reinstated, a proceeding which, 


it can safely be assumed, the New York 
Central would not have agreed to, though this 


is not the first time we have heard of a road justifying 
an engineman in a controversy in which another road 
was concerned, where all precedent indicated that the 
same conduct on his own road would have resulted in 
the engineman’s condemnation. The signalmen being 
controlled by the Central, the familiar controversies 
which arise whenever there is a question of discipline 
involving conflicting claims of train and station men 
are liable to come up here at any time, and there should 
bea well-defined system for administering equal treat- 
ment to both sides. 





The Time Convention. 





Spring has come. A number of superintendents 
have errands in New York ‘ about-—this—time,” as 
the old weather predictions used to say. The theatres 
blossom out with their post-Lent attractions, superin- 
tendents’ wives are ready to do their metropolitan 
shopping : and, finally, there must, in a month or two, 
be fewer trains on Southern roads and more on North- 
ern, and so railroad men come to New York to hold a 
time convention. Those who must agree with connec- 
tions about schedules do it before or after the meeting, 
with about as much regard to the decision of the Con- 
vention as to the phases of the moon, or probably less ; 
and they and all the rest may, in fact, forget what that 
decision is, without appreciable public injury. 

But it hardly needs this introduction to make clear 
to most interested readers that the Time Convention 
has outlived its usefulness as a time convention, that 
jts good work done during the last eight years has 
been entirely distinct from its original mission, and 
that the organization must in the future do something 
besides fix dates for time tables if it is to justify itself as 
an organization. The last few meetings have been 
comparatively profitless and there is something in the 
nature of a crisis approaching. Shall this body go on 
doing valuable work for the roads which support it, or 
shall it be allowed to dry up and become a mere shell ? 

The Time Convention has done valuable work. It 
established our present system of standard time, which, 





like many other reforms, is so valuable and fits into 
our daily life so nicely that the importance of the 
achievement is not realized. The adoption of the 
standard code of train rules hed the effect of consign- 
ing to oblivion a great mass of bad or imperfect rales, 
and greatly promoted the efficiency and safety of 
operation. The investigation of car service practices, 
although it has not yet been productive of important 
results, was nevertheless a work that was needed, and 
whose value will yet be apparent. But standard time 
was settled long ago. Car service has run against a 
big snag in the fact that it is so intimately 
connected with the operations of the traffic 
department that the superintendents cannot 
manage it alone. The parts of the train rule dis- 
cussion which have thus far been settled may be 
called the easy questions of the problem, and those 
which are still susceptible of profitable discussion may 
be called the hard ones. The last few meetings of the 
Convention have been dull because of this growing 
difficulty connected with all the important questions. 
In fact most of the work remaining to be done by the 
Convention is more difficult than the tasks which have 
heretofore engaged it, and united and vigorous effort 
must be put forth if the good work is to be continued. 
It cannot be effectively carried on by a few energetic 
workers. In most deliberative bodies it is often true 
that a few strong men can do great tbings, for en- 
thusiastic leaders will enlist a following, but railroad 
managers are the last men in the world to follow any 
They are so accustomed to leading that their 
independent spirit sticks to them in the Convention, 
and any course of action must commend itself to them 
very fully before they will accept it. 

The true mission of the Time Convention was clearly 
set forth in the address of Colonel Haines, the Presi- 
dent, at the meeting a year ago. His most practical 
suggestion was that concerning the management of 
employés. This is a broad subject in itself, and one 
that admits of several subdivisions. If we add to it 
the subject of signaling. which is at least half a matter 
of discipline, and which has not been taken up at all 
by any lower association,* we already have a useful 
and adequate line of work for the Time Convention, 
for a while at least. Such subjects as that mentioned 
in contributions by general managers in the Railroad 
Gazette of Feb. 13 and 20 last, and discussed editorially 
in a subsequent issue, may well engage the attention 
of every member of the Time Convention. The shift- 
ing policies adopted by a number of roads in deal- 
ing with striking or complaining employés constitute 
a reproach to the railroad profession, and demand dis- 
cussion with a view to enlightening more than one 
grade of officers. 

Since writing this article we have received a letter 
from a well-known member of the Time Convention, 
and it is printed in another column. He apparently 
tempers his exhortation somewhat, in deference tu the 
view that busy managers cannot invent new schemes ; 
but if he had followed out his last paragraph more 
minutely, he would no doubt have said, what is appar- 
ent to all, that matters affecting the personnel, to which 
we have just alluded, must be settled by these same busy 
men. If the acting managing officer does not grapple 
with them they will drift, noone knows where. Mas- 
ter car-builders and inventors will not take this burden 
off the superintendents’ shoulders. And will the mem- 
bers of the Time Convention say, individually, that 
they want no aid or counsel from their brethren on 
these subjects ? 

There are those among the members of the Time 
Convention who think that its usefulness is impaired 
by the secrecy of its proceedings, and others who, like 
our correspondent ‘‘Sic Transit,” think that the dis- 
cussions are perfunctory and fruitless. We can see 
no advantage in secrecy, and the questions which 
come up can seldom require it. But if the nature 
of the Time Convention is to be changed from that 
of a confidential conference to that of a delibera- 
tive kody, it must be managed as other societies 
have been managed under similar circumstances. Com- 
mittees are needed, not simply todo work themselves 
but to get work out of the membership generally. 
A committee, to promote intelligent discussion, must 
get papers prepared beforehand and send them around 
to the members in advance of the meetings, so that 
they may be discussed to some effect. The meeting 
next week should appoint a committee (or instruct an 
existing committee) to take definite action in this 
direction before the fall meeting. Tosimply as emble 
and hear a report from the Safety Appliances Com- 
mittee will be a failure to fulfill the real mission of the 
convention. 

If, indeed, the General Time Convention is too large 


one. 


*The Superintendents’ Society has now a standing committee 
on signaling, but the committee has not yet reported. 
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a body or too unwieldly to take up and usefully dis. 
cuss the subjects we have referred to, or if the major- 
ity of the members composing it feel that they have 
not the time to give to such mutters, then it is the duty 
of all to encourage the Superintendents’ Association, 
or to promote some sort of an organization to do this 
neglected work. Quite likely the general. managers, 
general superintendents, general passenger agents and 
division superintendents composing the convention 
ought to be separated into different bodies. The mem- 
bers might well think of this, and confer about it, for 
it is a waste of their employers’ time and money to 
come together for a mere good time or desultory talk, 
when definite and important results might just as well 
be achieved. 

Influential men in the convention complain that 
members do not take pains to interest directors, presi- 
dents and stockholders in this really important work 
of their servants. We scarcely need add that this is a 
duty which the Railroad Gazette has often urged upon 
operating officers. It isa libel upon directors to say 
that they can take no intelligent interest in details of 
railroad operation, President Depew to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Every working officer knows that 
they do take a very decided interest in questions which 
they understand. If a director whose forte is finance 
finds a new method of saving money he very quickly 
puts it in practice, even if he got it a thousand miles 
away. Instances of presidents becoming convinced 
of the value of patent lubricants, signals, machines, 
etc., and ordering them used, are familiar to all. 
What can be plainer than that their interest should be 
enlisted in all meritorious innovations or improve- 
ments and what plainer than that superintendents 
should do this enlisting? There need be no fear but 
the ‘‘ crank” inventors will see that their schemes are 
brought to the attention of the very highest officer on 


your road; but if the really hard problems that 
fall to your lot, those on which you ought 
to get help by discussing with your brethren 


in the Time Convention, are to be fully appreciated by 
your president you must present them yourself, Try 
to tell him in detail why you wish to attend the Time 
Convention, and you willthen have a livelier notion 
of own mind; if this does not 
prove to be the case then ask yourself whether you 
really ought not to stay at home and let him send 
some other officer. 


the reasons in your 








Recent and Contemplated Changes in Locomotives 
for Elevated Roads. 





Since the opening of the elevated roads in New York 
City the engines have been increasing in weight. The 
new class, ‘‘ K, ” with 12 X 16 inch cylinders weighs 
47,000 lbs. total, with 31,500 on drivers and 15,500 on 
the truck. The new motors for the Suburban Rapid 
Transit weigh 55,000 lbs., with 41,000 lbs. on the drivers, 
and 7,000 on each leading and trailing truck. The 
new engines for the Kings County will weigh 58,000 
lbs., with 41,000 Ibs. on the drivers. The early, four- 
wheel, tank engines used for a long time. some of 
which are still running, weighed but 30,000 Ibs., of 
which 19,000 was on the drivers. 

From 19,000 Ibs. to 41,000 Ibs. on driversisalarge in- 
crease in capacity. This has been made necessary by 
the increase to five-car trains in the place of three, by 
the increase in the weight of the cars, and more _ par- 
ticularly by the increased average speed over the lines. 
Down town onthe Sixth avenue line severai new sta- 
tions have been added, requiring more stops per mile. 
The average number of stops per mile from the Bat- 
tery to 155th street is two and one-half. The average 
speed over the line is in some cases 133 miles per hour. 
To do this with five, 144-ton cars with a good load of 
passengers in each, is nu small task for such engines as 
are permissible. It would of course be easy if there 
were no stops to be made or if one-half of them were 
cut out. 

Five loaded cars weigh about 100 tons; add to this 
the 24 tons of engine, and the trainload is 124 tons; 
to accelerate which, at the rate necessary to make 
time between stations is all the present engines can do 
when worked to their utmost capacity. One might 
reasonably suggest the use of lighter cars, but there 
are two strong objections to be overcome which have 
so far baftled all attempts to reduce the trainload. 

The first objection to lighter cars 1s that the present 
ones, at 144 tons each, are none too strong and durable 
to withstand the loads and service which they receive; 
and tokeep the car repairs within reasonable limits 
many details have been increased in strength, and 
therefore in weight, until the present total of weight is 
reached. These cars carry about six tons of passengers, 
and it is believed that a 144-ton car isas light as is con- 
sistent with safety. A Pullman for one-quarter of 
that number of passengers weighs three times as much, 








and the ordinary day coach carrying a smaller number 
of passengers, which often goes to pieces in a collision, 
weighs twice as much, 

The second reason for not decreas ing the weightis 
the decrease in braking power, which must necessarily 
attend a decrease in the dead weight of car. The 
braking power is usually 90 per cent. of the dead 
weight. This power is sufficient to stop an empty car 
moving at 30 miles per hour in a distance of 400 ft. ; 
but wher the car is loaded with six tons of passengers 
such a stop cannot be made with the power then avail- 
able, as the braking force in propertion to the load is 
decreased. If the braking power were made for a 
loaded car, the wheels would be slid under the same 
car when empty. It is just as important to stop quickly 
as it is to start quickly ; hence a liberal braking power 
is essential to fast speed in service of this class. 

Until some satisfactory design of metal car is brought 
out thatis stronger and lighter than the present wvoden 
ones, and until some means are used for varying the 
braking power on such individual cars directly with 
the load, there will be no decrease in train weight with 
five cars on elevated roads; and therefore there will 
be no decrease in the weight on drivers of motors for 
such roads. 

Of course if some means were devised for increasing 
the adhesion of the drivers without increasing the 
weight on them, faster time could be made, and 
heavier trains hauled with motors of the weights now 
used; but that takes us into the region of pure specu- 
lation. The Manhattan company is now having the 
Swinerton polygonal tires fitted to a locomotive at the 
Baldwin works. We suppose that no one but the 
owners of the patents take this experiment seriously. 
Aside from that, there seem to be no experiments 
going on in traction-increasing devices. 

The present form of locomotive on the elevated 
roads is a result of a succession of changes from the 
early light Forney engines first put into service. 
While a very efficient machine has been developed, 
there has been no complete and general improvement 
of the design because of the limitation of weight, and 
the engines still have many parts too light or to o small 
in the wearing surfaces for the present demands. The 
frames are so light that breaks are common and re- 
pairs are expensive. New locomotives are building 
with steel frames made from one slab. These are of 
the same dimensions as the old frames, but, being 


all in one piece without welds, it is hoped that 
they will stand better than the welded ones 
of wrought iron. However, it will be difficult 


to repair them in case they do break, as a weld in steel 
is not reliable, and there is not sufficient material in 
the frames to make a splice or a patch feasible. This 
goes to show how all increase of weight is avoided in 
seeking for sufficient strength and durability. New 
elevated engines have also wrought-iron driving 
wheels, madeat the Baldwin works under the Vauclain 
patents. Soon, throughout the engine, there is need 
for greater strength and larger wearing surfaces to re- 
duce the cost of repairs. On the Kings County road 
where somewhat greater weight is permissible, and 
also on the Chicago & South Side Elevated, in 
Chicago, there will be heavier engines and decided 
changes in design. The frames will be of wrought 
iron of increased dimensions ; the link motion will have 
larger wearing surfaces, and the cylinders will be in- 
creased from 12 x 16 to 13 or 14 x 16. The boilers 
will have more heating sutface and larger steam space. 
Some at least of the new equipment will be compound, 
but the majority will be single-aeting until the value 
of compounding is assured. 

So far as the locomotive design is concerned, there is 
no railroading which presents more exacting conditions 
than are found on the elevated railroads. The speed 
from terminus to terminus must be considerable, and 
with the very frequent stops it must be high between 
stations. Yet the weight on drivers must be kept 
down toa minimum. These conditions have been very 
skillfully met on the elevated roads of New York, but 
they are daily becoming more severe as the service 
grows; and we may reasonably look for important 
modifications in the future. 








The Canadian Pacific and the New York Central. 


A good deal of public attention has been given in 
the last few days to a traffic arrangement between the 
New York Central and the Canadian Pacific. In fact 
the arrangement has probably had from the press 
more attention than it deserves. It is still incomplete, 
and therefore we cannot say just what it amounts to. 
So far it is a simple traffic agreement by which the 
Canadian Pacific business formerly going over the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg and the New York, 
Ontario & Western is to be billed over the West Shore. 

It may be a slightly better arrangement for the 








Canadian Pacific than the old one, and, of course, it 
transfers some business from the Ontario & Western 
to the Central. but the great advantages to any one 
that are to flow from it are yet quite speculative. It 
brings no new business to New York, and transfers 
very little from one road to the other. It would sur- 
prise a good many people to know just how little this 
business has been heretofore. Why the traffic coming 
to New York from the Canadian Pacific is naturally 
not great is apparent enough. That road now 
delivers freight at deep water at Montreal, Halifax, 
Portland and Boston, and by all those lines it gets a 
longer haul than on freight sent over the New York 
Central lines from Ogdensburg. At Montreal it de- 
livers freight to transatlantic steamers in which it has 
a proprietary interest. So from the standpoint of that 
road its only object in getting a New York connection 
is to haul freight that must go to or from New York. 

This may eventually be considerable, and probably 
will at once increase somewhat over what it has been, 
from the fact that the Central and West Shore will be 
able to offer better time and facilities than the former 
New York connections of the C. P. have given. Of 
course this road wants the best New York connection 
that it can get, but it is not likely that it will sacrifice 
any of its other great and established interests for the 
sake of that connection. Its business has mostly 
gone to Montreal and Eastern ports: little 
if it has come to New York. Probably that will con- 
tinue to be the case. Most of its New York business 
is Canadian local traffic and traftic to and from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. But that is a business that the 
New York Central cannot afford to foster at the ex- 
pense of the Vanderbilt lines to Chicago and the North- 
west. We are told that the Central will not dis- 
criminate between these different routes; but it is not 
reasonable to suppose that it will favor the Canadian 
Pacific. 

It has been suggested that the Canadian Pacific will 
be able to offer a low through rate by cutting its own 
share. This is a possibility, of course, but we doubt if 
any more of this will be done in the future than has 
been done in the past. It must be remembered that 
the Canadian roads are not the worst rate disturbere. 
They are quite as law abiding as many roads on this 
side of the border. 

To sum up: The immediate loss to the New York, 
Ontario & Western and gain to the New York Central 
is insignificant. The ultimate development is purely 
speculative, but is not likely to be very important to 
either road concerned. If the agreement keeps the 
Canadian Pacific from building a parallel line to some 
New York connection the public and all the railroads 
in interest may congratulate themselves that one 
waste has been prevented. 


The Monon Situation. 





The general balance sheet of the Louisville, New Al- 
bany & Chicago on Dec. 31, 1890, showed bills payable 
and audited vouchers for about $2,000,000. This floating 
debt was carried at the cost of great annoyance and 
large expense for interest, and threatened to throw the 
company into a receiver’s hands. In the company’s 
treasury were $2,800,000 of general mortgage bonds. A 
syndicate was formed, composed in part of firms whose 
representatives are in the new board of directors, to re- 
lieve the road’s pressing wants. After a careful ex- 
amination into the physical, commercial, and financial 
conditions of the company, an agreement was signed, 
the syndicate undertaking to meet the obligations of the 
railroad company as they mature, and to take the bonds 
now in the treasury in payment. 

All the old directors resigned (though five were re- 
elected), and a new board was elected under a resolution 
abolishing the classification, so that hereafter the entire 
board is responsible to the stockholders at each annual 
election. The names of the new directors are given in 
our news columns. They include representatives of the 
houses which will advance the money to relieve the road. 
The new board commands public confidence in its finan- 
cial strength and is prepared to guarantee all creditors 
of the road. The new management announces that there 
is no change in policy, but that the property will be oper- 
ated solely in the interest of its proprietors, and as an 
independent road maintaining the same friendly rela- 
tions with all connections as in the past. 

During 1890 about a million dollars was spent for 
betterments, equipment, rails, bridges, and the like, so 
that the road is now in fair condition, requiring but 
little more to be done. The new owners are largely in- 
terested in the East Tennessee system, and the Lake 
Erie & Western. The Louisville Southern (connecting the 
New Albany with the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, now a part of the East Tennessee) will become a 
factor in carrying the Chicago traffic to and from the 
East Tennessee system, via Louisville and the New Al- 
bany road, which now goes through Cincinnati. The 
Lake Erie & Western, whose western terminus is Peoria, 
will now have a Chicago line for its eastern traffic, and, 
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though a roundabout route for Chicago, the increase to 
both roads will be something. 

The Louisville, New Albany & Chicago runs tbrough 
the section of Indiana where brownstone is found, a traf- 
fic capable of much expansion and paying a cent per ton 
per mile. A road is being built from the Brazil coal 
fields to the New Albany main line, and a future large 
traffic in soft coal can be secured when desired. 
Altogether the new managers think that under careful 
superintendency the old traffic of the road can be stimu- 
lated and new business gathered from the connections 
now controlied by the same parties, so that the Monon’s 
earnings, both gross and net, will be increased, and the 
property put on a firm basis of credit. 

The vate per ton per mile in 1890 was .882 cent; the 
average train load 176 tons; the proportion of empty 
freight car mileage to total was 31 per cent. Bitumi- 
nous coal comprised 12 per cent. of the tonnage carried, 
stone 23 per cent., lumber 15 per cent. and grain 6 per 
cent; total tons carried 1,323,423. The average passenger 
fare was 2.2 cents; number per train, 26. The road ran 
fast trains between Chicago and Cincinnati, via Indian- 
apolis and the C. H. & D., and also trains to Louisville. 
Maintenance of way cost $520 per mile owned. The road 
owns one-fifth of the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
whose terminals it uses to reach the city of Chicago. 
The property of this terminal road is considered very 
valuable by the companies owning and using it. 








February Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in February, given in 
this number, includes 93 collisions, 93 derailments and 10 
other accidents, a total of 196 accidents, in which 61 per- 
sons were killed and 275 injured. The detailed list 
printed on another page contains accounts of only the 
more important of these accidents. All which cause no 
deaths, or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident as reported make it 
of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

Ce@LLISIONS : 


CRRA inka h dienes tied nbn ieee dmemeebenkebenidwencens 47 
MEM Rikas Sir ipa teanancscuchsanisincsscntenadiocraeiseenescie 25 
Crossing and miscellaneous..... ..........ccccececeececes 21 


DERAILMENTS : 
| eee 








Boiler explosion....... ..... 1 
Loose or spread rail ........ 6 isplaced switch............ 3 
POMOM TRMNIO. 56... cc ccses 3 Bad switching............... 2 
Defective switch............ 2 | Cattle on track.............. 3 
Defective joint .............. Ge eee 2 
Broken wheel......... reo ee are 1 
pe eae pach 2M) MEMES. «<1 science we-sesinianan sic 6 
Broken truck................. 2) Malicious obstruction..... -— 
Fallen brakebeam...... .... 2. Flood over track..... .. <a 
re @ | Unexplaimed. ...o...c.cccccses 43 
ee er 1 _ 
Broken side rod..... ....... 1 93 
OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
Boiler explosions.................. . 2 
Cylinder explosions.... .. ...... . oe 
Various breakages of rolling stock. » 8 
ry een ~ 
— 10 
Total number Of Mcctenta... eo. ooioscs cick csidcscccccccecevs 196 


The causes of collisions, where given, were as follows: 


But- Crossing 
ting. and other. Tot’l. 
ni 1 


: Rear. 
Trains breaking in two........... 4 
Misplaced switch ................. 2 3 2 
Failure to give or observe signal. 3 

Mistake in giving or understand- 


onto 





ing orders............ ee 5 5 
Miscellaneous. Pee | 3 12 32 
Unexplained......... . 21 14 41 

Raises. ina, 47 25 2 93 

A general classification shows: 

Col- Derail- Other 


lisions. ments. Accdts. Total. P.c. 
Defects of road 17 a 7 “) 








Defects of equipment a 13 st 25 13 
Negligence in operating........ 47 5 a 2 26 
Unforeseen obstructions....... .. 15 3 18 9 
ee 41 43 oe 84 43 

RAE 9% 93 10 195 100 

The number of trains involved is as follows: 

aA Derail- Other 
Collisions. ments. Accdts. Total. 

Passenger SR eee 47 32 6 85 
Freight and other....... 127 61 4 192 

Re 174 93 10 277 

The casualties may be divided as follows: 

, Derail- Other 

KILLED. Collisions. ments. Accidents. Total. 
PO Miiicecccd Resins 33 18 1 52 
bg aera 6 1 7 
es he cian ec ee Re 2 Ka ws 2 

MT ciiininincascisinnikins 35 4 2 61 

INJURED. 
Employés. 57 2 161 
PORBONBORS. 6.0005. 00000000 21 sd 3 108 
MES cteenvicecacs. sees 1 a 6 

eer . 128 M2 ‘5 75 


The casualties to passengers and employés, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows : 


killed. injurea, angi, me; 

Defects of road............. ecu “in lia + : — 

efects of equipment...... 1 26 6 8 
Negligence in operating. .. es 21 35 105 

nforeseen obstructions 

_and maliciousness....... 1 3 4 1 
tS. ee 5 37 8 1 

ia ca ? 108 §2 gl 


Thiyty.seven accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 57 caused injury but not death, leav- 
ing 102 (51 per cent, of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury worthy of record, 
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The comparison with February of the previous four 
years shows: 





1391. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887, 
Rear collisions............ 47 36 29 30 24 
Butting “ " sen, 20 15 21 31 
Crossing and other col- 

SIE 6. Siewhscsiancbeab 8 rf 2 
Derailments.......... .... 93 55 61 104 67 
Uther accidents........... 10 9 5 1: 8 
Total 9 rr 196 128 117 174 132 
Employés killed........... 52 50 20 21 21 
Others SS tateneesean 9 3 3 7 34 
Employés injured......... 161 111 39 99 61 
Others By Ae oe et 114 6 49 65 55 
Passenger trainsinvolved 85 44 32 70 54 

Average per day : 
pS ree 7.00 4.57 4.21 5.93 71 
| =a eee 1.89 0.82 0.97 1.96 
Eas 9.82 6.42 3.14 5.66 3.78 

Average per accident : 

REESE RS 0.311 0.4144 0.195 0.162 0.417 
SS eer 1403 1.406 0.752 0.953 0,808 


The most notable train accident of the month was that 
in the Fourth avenue tunnel, New York City, which 
has been discussed in previous issues. No passengers 
were killed in this collision, but it is gratifying to see 
that the discussion of the causes and the remedies is 
taken up as energetically as though the victims had 
been prominent citizens, 

Five passengers were killed or fatally injured at New- 
ton, N.C., on the 16th, by a derailment of a narrow 
gauge train, resulting apparently from running too fast 
on a poor track. Only two other passengers were killed, 
both by causes exceedingly hard to guard against, so far 
as we can judge by the reports. One of these cases was 
at Hagerstown, Ind., on the 25th, and the other at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the 16th. 

Concerning the collision at Rahway, N. J., on the 17th, 
it appears that the operator who admitted two traiiis to 
the same block carelessly assumed that the freight, after 
doing some switching (with hand switches) near his 
tower, would pass from track No. 3 to track No. 4 in- 
stead of actually looking to see that such movement was 
made. The operator at the outgoing end of the section 
also could have seen that the freight was on the 4th 
instead’of the 3d track, if he had taken the trouble to 
look. 

A Canadian Pacific passenger train was badly wrecked 
on the 4th, near Schrieber, by the breaking of an axle 
near a high trestle. The sleeping car was tipped off the 
trestle and fell 90 ft., injuring 9 of the 15 passengers: 
The reports say that none of the injuries wére fatal, and 
that the company still preserves its unbroken record, 
which it is claimed shows that no passenger was ever 
killed in the cars. At Brockton, Mass., on the 2d, an 
electric car in crossing the Old Colony Railroad was 
stopped in some way so that the power could not stir it, 
and two of the street cars were wrecked by the train. 
Four ladies were injured. At Cleveland, O., on the 4th, 
the man in charge of acar cable was unable to stop it, 
and it ran into a freight train of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh. Not much damage was done. One of the most 
serious non-fatal train accidents of the month was at 
Philadelphia, on the 16th, where a number of oil cars 
were set afire. 

In the severe snow storm in the Rocky Mountaltis on 
the 8th a Union Pacific passenger train was stalled east 
of Cheyenne for 36 hours, The blizzard was so furious 
that passengers dared not move even the shortest 
distance outside the cars without forming a line. Con- 
ductor L. H. Woodmansee in going back to flag the fol- 
lowing fast mail train was badly frozen, a result which 
was almost inevitable in view of the state of the weather 
at the time. This case has no connection with any train 
accident so far as we know, but we mention it here be- 
cause it illustrates one of the difficulties met with in 
trying to prevent collisions. Doubtless many rear colli- 
sions do occur in consequence of the lack of such faithful- 
ness as Mr. Woodmansee’s in the men who should pre: 
vent them. But the only safe way to run trains during 
such terrible storms is by the absolute block system. 

Although the Fourth avenue tunnel collision has 
been quite fully discussed it is to be borne in mind that 
the proposed remedies have been considered with refer- 
ence to this particular locality. It is well, however, to 
carefully note the lessons which are applicable to all 
roads, as a single object lesson like this, which becomes 
generally known, is a much more effective instructor 
than a number of lessons which are possibly clearer 
but are not so well known. Aside from the obvious les 
son concerning fires in cars there are three points which 
come out clearly in this case : 

1. Where signals are placed on the left side of the 
track the fireman should be as carefully instructed as 
the engineer in his duties as regards the safety of the 
train. 

2. In the operation of a mechanical safeguard, like the 
Sykes locks, it is essential that the regulations be made 
so that they can be suspended only by a process involv- 
ing considerable inconvenience. 

3. Do not depend on the flagging rule (No. 99) where it is 
obviously impracticable to enforce it. The universal 
answer to critics, by those who do not enforce block sys- 
tems according to the highest standard of efficiency, is, 
that the flagging rule is always to be relied upon as a 
reserve safeguard, and that insistence upon all the fine 
points, intended to guard against remote contingencies, 
is, therefore, time wasted. But we have here a plain 
illustration of the fact—always easily seen but yet per- 
sistently ignored—that a perfect flagging rule must pro. 
vide for the cuse of a train slackening speed on the road 
as well as that of one stopping between stations, 


The Whitewater division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, a line 70 miles long extending 
northwest to Hagerstown, Ind., from a point on the 
Chicago division 17 miles west of Cincinnati, now enjoys 
the distinction of being one of the few roads—perhaps 
the only road—in this country doing a general business 
where “tickets must be purchased before entering the 
cars.” There are only two passenger trains and one 
mixed train each way daily :20 stations shown in the 
official guide), and we are not sure but there are octa- 
sional exceptions to the rule; in fact, if there are flag 
stations there must be constant exceptions; but the ex- 
periment is nevertheless worthy of note. The superin- 
tendent of the division gives the following particulars: 
“The order requiring passengers to procure tickets before 
entering trains has been in force for some months, and 
we are well pleased with the results. The conductor or 
brakeman politely but firmly requests passengers to show 
tickets before getting aboard. Where they are not pro- 
vided with tickets} they are informed that they cannot 
enter, but that the train will be held until a ticket is 
obtained. For afew days this caused a little delay to 
trains, but in a short time the traveling public acquiesced 
in the arrangement, and now no delay is occasioned. 
The cash receipts on trains at once materially decreased. 
It takes much less time for the conductor to collect tickets 
than it does cash fares; he is thus enabled to handle all 
the short rides, and no one is missed, and he has 
more time to look after the interests of his train and 
passengers.” Doubtless the trains are short and the 
time not short, so that a little delay can be easily made 
up, and most officers would find numerous reasons for 
regarding the plan as impracticable on their particular 


4road; nevertheless, the superintendent of the White- 


water road feels confident that it could be tried with 
advantage on almost any line. 











The New York Central road and the city of Buffalo 
have coticluded to proteed with a portion of the work 
involved in the grade crossing reform in that city with- 
| out waiting for the other roads, whose dilatory tactics 
| are apparently more and more confirmed as time goes 
| on. It will be remembered that the complete plan, drawn 
|up by the engineers of the various roads in conjunc- 
| tion with a eOmimission appointed by the city, contem: 
| plates the elimination of all the grade crossings of the 
| streets along the main line of the New York Central 
| from East Buffalo, two miles from the business centre of 
the city, southwestward one mile, thence west by north 
| one mile to Exchange Street Station (Union Depot), and 
| thence northwesterly across Main street and through 
| the “Terrace,” about half a mile. The interest of the 
|other roads in the problem arisés from the fact that 
| their linés run parallel to the New York Central, for 
|longer or shorter distances, east of the Union Depot. 
| There are several grade crossings of one railroad with 
| another in this territory, and these would continue in 
| existence even after the execution of the whole plan. 
| But from Mithigan street, which cfosses the tracks 
| just east of the Union Depot, westward, no road except 
the Central is interested, and this portion of the work 
| will be taken up within a month. At Michigan street 
| an overheat bridge of five spans will be built, carrying 
| the street over the tracks. At Washligton and Main 
| Streets, west of the station, the railroad will also run 
| beneath the highway, and for a short distance under 
| the open square known as the “ Terrace,” and there will 
be a covered cut, to be dignified by the name of,tunnel. 
Thence for several hundred feet there will be an open 
cut for two tracks, and walled at the sides. There will 
be one overhead footbridge about midway of this cut. 





Reéent issues of the maga#ines have contained some 
unusually good railroad articles. The March Forum has 
a paper entitled “ Railways Under Government Control, ’ 
by Mr, William M. Acworth. Mr. Acworth is well 
known to many American readers as the author of the 
* Railways of England,” and as a contributor to various 
journals and has just published a book which will add 
greatly to the weight of what he writes hereafter. 
In the March Atlantic is a paper entitled ‘ Railroad 
Problems of the Immediate Future,” by Professor A. 
T. Hadley. The April North American Review has an 
article entitled ‘‘Tne West and the Railroads,” by 
Mr. Sidney Dillon, President of the Union Pacific. 
In these three articles there is an amount of philosophy 
and learning, and of clear writing unusual in popular 
articles on such subjects, and a careful study of them 
will correct many crudities in the ideas of law-makers as 
well as of the general reader. The April Forum contains 
an article on “Railroad Passenger Rates,” by Professor 
Hadley, which may be profitably read by those who 
wish to apply the zone tariff to American railroads. The 
April Scribner’s has a paper entitled ‘“‘ Ocean Passenger 
| Travel,” by Mr. John H. Gould, which is the first of a 
series on ocean steamships. It is sketchy but historic- 
ally interesting, and brings together many facts and 
data worth knowing and preserving. While not a rail- 
road article it is close kin, 








Last Octaber we published a brief account, from pri- 
vate scurces, of an expedition through Manchuria, made 
with a view to the extension toward the northeast of the 
China Railway Company's ling. The expedition went from 
the head of thg Gulf of Leao Pong, by the port pf New 
Chwang and by Moukden and Kirin, to the Russian fron: 
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tier at Hun Chun onthe Tiemen Ho. We were informed 
that the commission (which included Mr. Kinder and 
several Chinese officials) would report against building 
to the Russian frontier, as China would be unable to de- 
fend the line in case of war; but that it would recom- 
mend building from New Chwang to Moukden, 450 miles. 
At that time negotiations were going on for a cheap sil- 
ver loan from America, and the fate of the railroad de- 
pended on the success of these negotiations. A letter 
just received dated Feb. 3 says that a second prelim- 
inary survey in Manchuria had just been finished and it 
is almost decided to build an extension of the China Rail- 
way Company’s line from Kaiping, 350 miles, northeast to 
Moukden, and thence to Kirin later. No loan will be 
made for the purpose, but the government will provide 
$2,200,000 per annum. Ourcorrespondent says: “‘ Another 
line is proposed in the south from Kowlon, opposite 
Hong*Kong to Canton, 125 miles; but I fancy the pirat- 
ical nature of the Cantonese will hardly permit of its 
being built. It is a very old scheme. This time it has 
got as far as the throne.” 





The directors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
were indicted by the Grand Jury in the Court of General 
Sessions, New York City, on Tuesday of this week, for 
misdemeanor in violating the state law forbidding the 
heating of passenger cars by fires within the cars. There 
is no indictment for manslaughter, nor any reference to 
the killing of passengers. The first director who ap- 
peared before the judge was admitted to bail in $5,000. 
In connection with the announcement of the indictments 
Dr. Depew publishes a long statement, which contains 
nothing new except the plea that the delay of the New 
Haven road in adopting continuous heating is justified 
by the expressed views of the Connecticut Railroad Com 
missioners in their reports for 1888 and 1889. As to 
the 50-mile clause of the New York law, Mr. Depew 
says that the railroad lawyers have discovered that a 
suit which has begun several years ago to compel the 
road to comply with a New York law requiring water 
tanks in cars was dismissed on the ground that the 
New Haven road did not have 40 miles of road (the limit 
named in that law) within the State of New York. The 
New Haven operating officers, being satisfied from their 
own investigations and the report of the Connecticut 
Commissioners to postpone action, the question of heat- 
ing never came before the Board of Directors. 





Tesi of £ Steel Tires.* 





BY E. ROUSSEL, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Belgian State Railroad Labora- 
tories. 

The tests to which steel tires intended for railroad ser- 
vice are usually; submitted generally consist of the drop 
test. In addition to this, some companies prescribe ten- 
sile tests on test pieces cut from certuin tires offered for 
acceptance, while others require the flattening of the 
tire (in a hydraulic press) of from }4 to 4 of their inside 
diameter. 
able though insufficient data regarding the quality of 
the metal. 

Tne drop shows that the tire tested is capable of a cer- 
tain active resistance, and by requiring in addition cer- 
tain conditions of deformation we are ina position to 
judge quite accurately of the resisting qualities of the 
metal. The drop test will also reveal defects that would 
not appear in the ordinary tensile or compression 
tests. 

It is know: n that tires wherein the steel contains more 
than the normal quantity of phosphorus are brittle 
when cold, and that an excess of silicon is often the cause 
of fractures at all temperatures. The drop test is not 
sufficient, in some cases, to weed out the tires with an 
excess of phosphorus. I have known steel tires contain- 
ing an average of .15 per cent. of phosphorus to stand 
the blows of a drop weight, the tests having been made in 
June and July,that is to say, when the temperature ranged 
from 65 degrees to 80 degrees Fahr., while the tires thus 
tested gave a great number of breakages in the severe win- 
ter that followed their being put into service. From an- 
alyses made upon a large number of these tires, as wel} 
as upon others, I have learned that if, at their accept- 
ance, they resisted the blows of the drop weight, it was 
due to the relatively high temperature, and especially 
to the fact that the steel contained, only from .15 to .20 
per cent. of carbon. 

I have also learned that steel containing the same 
quantity of phosphorus (.15 per cent.) could not resist 
tbe drop test even at a relatively high temperature, if it 
contained as much as .30 per cent. of carbon. 

Furthermore, silicon is not without its injurious influ- 
ence upon the strength of tires. For example, the aver- 
age amount of silicon contained in 57 tires broken trans- 
versely in service was .163 per cent., while the average 
in tires in service was only .075 per cent. While I would 
not wish to conclude that silicon is a bad element, I am 
of the opinion that it is often prejudicial to the quality 
of the metal, and that this fact is the result of certain 
imperfections in the processes of manufacture as gener- 
allyemployed. There is nodoubt but that the drop test, 
judiciously made, will eliminate the steel containing an 
excess of phosphorus and which is unsafe owing to the 
method of makingit, Finally, the average percentage 





These two last methods certainly give valu- | 





of silicon contained in tires broken under the drop test | 
was .174. 

If the number of breakages is still relatively great in 
spite of the drop test, it is because the test is usually 
made on tires taken at haphazard from the invoice. 
Ordinarily, they take one tire out of a lot of 50 that 
almost always come from different furnaces. It should 
be required that each lot should be composed of tires 
from the same furnace; in this way every furnace would 
be tested in the invoice, and it should, in my opinion, be 
an indispensable condition. Finally, to make sure of the 
quality of the metal from which the tires are made, it is 
necessary that the drop tests should be graded in pro. 
portion to the dimensions of the tires; Furthermore, in 
order to obtain a steel of sufficient hardness, amaximum 
limit of deformation under the blow of the weight should 
be imposed, and a minimum limit to the carbon will ad 
vantageously complete the conditions demanded. 

With the view to submitting the sections of the tires 
to a great strain before the drop test, made regardless of 
their dimensions, [ have made the following experi- 
ments. I will first consider tires having the same sec. 
tion, and only differing from one another in diameter, 
as generally obtains in locomotive and tender tires. I 
had made by the same mill twelve tires of practically 
uniform section. They were rolled in four sizes, meas- 
ured by their inside diameters as follows: 73.54 in., 61.1 
in., 48.82 in. and 36.46 in. Two tires of each of these di- 
ameters were compressed at points diametrically oppo- 
site. Measurements were taken of all the deformations 
corresponding to the successive loads, and the results of 
these observations are embraced in table A below. The 
four other tires were subjected to the drop test, as de- 


tailed later on. 
TABLE A. 











Flattening in inches according to successive 
loads. 























: | Tires a Tires 48. 82 | Tires 61.1] Tires 73.54 
Load ip lbs. | jn diam. | in. diam. | in. diam. | in diam. 
| | 
\No, 1|No2. No 3. No .4. No. 5.|No. 6.|No. 7.|No. 8 
amalensibe | = > 
er 0. 03S 0.039) 0.087; 0.083) 0.154) 0.146) 0.212) 0.224 
SEGOD. ce cesecs | 0.075| 0.078) 0.181; 0.161! 0.303] 6.291| 0.421| 0.449 
33,070...... . | 0.118) 0. 118) 0. 248) 6.236 0.456] 0.437) 0.646) 0. 
ae | 0. 154| 0. 154) 0.335) 9.315) 0.610) 0 583) 0.937) 1.013 
Seer | 0.189) *.189) 0.402) 0,390) 0.811) 0.819) 1.287) 1.299 
OO eee 0.232) 0.232] 0.512) 0,477) 1.216] 1.362) 2.378) 2.228 
77,170 . A 0.272) 0.272) 0.642 0.633) 1.913) 2.205) 5.516) 4.970 
Se 0.323 0.331| 0.906) 9.908) 3.669] 4.378|13.122)12.002 
| ORO eat ee, ms: Sere, epee 15.524)...... 
RS SORES Be Fee CRT RRS. Rete pe: 17.941 
eee 0.397, 0. iss 1.594) 1.787/11.422/13.43)...... 
RE ER SER Ore Jeseeee|ene SS errr 
Rise 20 tecnein Re Fa Hahaha DE cacacheteesalisaces 
10, CF @2 §2 © . see eee Pere eee 
| eee | 0.665, 0.835! 5.275] 6.075]......|...... EER Ge 
197,800... ..... leaesedlsabaesl MEMDEES se. o]sscexs eas eee 
132,300......... "0. 882, yr | T Reeeee: ete leben lickcsseale Micpiniass 
33,400 | 12.709) 








“Int the table I have only noted the successive deforma- 
tions up tothe maximum load. Beyond that the tire took 
the form of a figure 8 and its deformation continued un- 
der a continually decreasing load. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the exact point 
at which the maximum load is attained; for this reason 
I have decided upon a point that is more easily deter- 
mined, namely, that which corresponds to a deformation 
equal to } of the inside diameter of the tire. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 4. 





Fix. 2. 





Fig. 5. 
Molecular Work of Tires under Compression. 


Ordinates = loads in metric tonnes. 
Abscisses = deformations in millimeters. 
The results set down in the preceding table have en- 
abled me to plot the resistance diagrams (figs, 1, 2,3 and 
4), The ordinates are proportioned to the loads by which 
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the tires were compressed, and the absciseas are the! w 


deformations corresponding to these loads. The area of 
each of these diagrams represents the molecular work of 
which each tire is capable at the maximum load, and 
that at which a deformation of 4 of its diameter is 
reached. 

From a tabulation of the results thus obtained and a 
calculation of the work in foot pounds expended in caus- 
ing the deformation of the tires up to the point of maxi- 
mum pressure, the conclusion is reached that: the mole- 
cular work of a tire compressed between two points diamet- 
rically opposite is independent of the diameter of the tire 
for the same relative deformation, 

I repeated these same experiments on passenger and 
freight car wheel tires, except that I was unable to 
operate upon tires taken from the same furnace as the 
first, but I selected those that were as much like them 
as possible. They were from the same mill and intended 
for the same service. 

From the results thus obtained the diagrams of fig. 5 
have been drawn similar to those already described, 
and the molecular work of which these tires were capa- 
ble can be deduced as before; the metal being practi- 
cally the same, but with a smaller cross-section. Com- 
paring the two sets of results thus obtained, it will be 
noted tiat, for the same relative deformation, the ratio 
of the work in foot pounds to the modulus of deflection 
is practically the same regardless of the dimensions of 
the tire. From which we -conclude that the molecular 
work of a tire compressed tetween two points diametri- 
cally opposite is proportional to the modulus of deflection 
of the cross-section, 

In order to ascertain whether the laws relative to the 
resistance of the tires which I had deduced from static 
tests would be substantiated by dynamic trials, I sub- 
mitted tires of the same diameters and the same sec- 
tions from the same furnaces to the drop test. These 
drop tests were made as follows: Each of the locomotive 
and tender tires received three blows of the weight 
amounting to 47,741 foot pounds each; that is to say, 
to practically two-thirds the molecular work corre- 
sponding to a deformation of { of the inside diameter. 
For the tires of passenger and freight car wheels, the 
value of each of the three blows of the weight to which 
they were subjected was calculated proportionally to 
the modulus of the sections and relatively to the blow 
withstood by the locomotive tires. 

The resultant equation is # = 31,611 foot pounds. 


TABLE OF DROP TESTS—LOCOMOTIVE AND _TENDER ‘TIRES. 














! 
Inside| Diminu- |Ratio of 
dinamo ~ e wae Height Num- ticn of | original 
ter of ot ber of diameter diameter 
tre. tire: i fall. blow. | deflec- |to deflec- 
tion tion. 
= — |———— 
Ins. Ins. | Lbs. Ft Ins. | 
73.39 \2.79 x 5.55) 44.10 10.17 1 4.86 | 14.01 
73.39 |2.79 « 5.55 44.10 10.17 2 9.49 7.73 
73.39 |2.79 x 5.55 44.10 10.17 3 12.68 5.31 
60.99 |2.75 x 5.55, 44 10 10.17 i 4.49 13.70 
60.99 |2.75 x 5.55; 44.10 10.17 2 8.19 | 7.44 
60.99 (2.75 x 5.55 44.10 10.17 3 11.54 5.29 
48.92 |2.75 x 5.59) 44.10 1€.17 1 3.50 | 13.91 
48.92 |2 75 x 5.69) 44.10 10.17 2 6.30 | 7.74 
48.92 2.75 x 5.59) 44.10 10.17 3 8.82 5.52 
36.53 |2.79 x 5 59) 44.10 10.17 1 2.56 | 14.27 
36.53 |2.79 x 5.59) 44.10 10.17 2 4.49 | 8.21 
36.53 |2.79 x 5.69 44.10 10.17 3 6.22 | 5.87 
! 


[ 





From an examination of the two tables and data we 
have found, 1, that in the case of tires of the same section, 
but of different diameters, we have the same relative 
deformation for the same blow of the drop; 2, that for 
tires of different sections blows proportioned to the 
modulus of deflection produce the same deformations 
relatively to the diameter. 

We conclude, therefore, that the static tests agree 
with the dynamic tests, and that the laws deduced 
relative to the molecular work of the tires can be con- 
sidered as true within the limits embraced by the tests. 
This work has served as a basis for the adoption of the 
followiug tests, which are required by the inspectors in 
charge of the acceptance of tires of the Belgian State 
railroads. 

Minimum carbon contained 0.3 per cent. 

Drop Test.—1. For locomotive and tender tires three 
blows of a drop, each equal to 47,741 ft. Ibs., and for 
passenger and freight car wheel tires three blows of the 
drop, each equal to 28,934 ft. Ibs. 

After the second blow the reduction in the vertical 
diameter of the tire must not be more than } of the ori- 


ginal diameter. (This last clause is not enforced in the 


case of freight car wheel tires.) 

It is also desired that the tires should be selected from 
lots taken from the same furnaces, and that they should 
not be collected by chance. We also limit the maximuin 
of silicon to 0.08 per cent. 





TECHNICAL, 





Manufacturing and Business. 


M. Berliner, 69 West street, New York City, the 
American agent for the Cape Town Goverament  Rail- 
roads, shipped this week by the bark “ William 
Phillips,” which sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, a lot 
of mathinery for the government railroads, including 
two mogul locomotives, made by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

Messrs, Walter Lee Brown and George H. Ellis have 
formed a partnership under the name of Brown & Ellis, 
and have opened a aye Fe at B ce — fully 
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ing. Mr. Brown was for three years the chief chemist | 


of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and he wasa lead- 
ing organizer of the American Association of Railway 
Chemists. Mr. Ellis has been for the past five years 
actively engaged in laboratory work at the Aurora ape 
of the Burlington, two years as first assistant to Mr. 
Brown, and for the last three years as chief of the labor- 
atory. 
New Machine Shops. 


Plans and specifications have been ae ared for new 
shops to be erected by the Cleveland, ve late Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, at Bellefontaine, O. That town has 
issued $100,000 of its bonds to secure the building of the 
shops. The com any at present owns 30 acres of 
ground, and it is said that it has options on 55 
acres additional. Roundhouses, shops and yards wi!l 
be built, and Bellefontaine will be made a division ter- 
minal. 
Electric Welding Plant at Pullman. 


The Thomson Electric Welding Co. has made arrange- 
ments with the Pullman Palace Car Co. for an electric 
welding plant to be located at Pullman, lil. The plant 
will be used for miscellaneous car work, embracing the 
welding of truss rods and similar work on passenger, 
street and freight cars. The plant will be installed in | 
about 60 days. | 


Prince Edward Island Tunnel, 


Senator Howland has left Canada for England in connec- 
tion with the Prince Edward Island tunnel scheme. 
Sir Douglas Fox is preparing detailed estimates of the 
probable cost of the undertaking, based on the report of 
one of the engineers. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Howland have 
been commissioned by the Prince Edward Island govern- 
ment to cross the Atlantic to furnish Sir Douglas Fox 
with information concerning the proposed tunnel. 


Steel and Iron Axles. 


At the March meeting of the Northwest Railroad Club 
Mr. George Dickson, of the Great Northern Railway. 
read a paper on axles. His opinion is that the steel 
driving axle is cheaper than the iron, although, perhaps, 
not so safe. His failures of iron axles are Jess from 
breakage than from ge | defects, which are most ap- 
parent in the journal. In the years 1881 and 1882 his 
road. received 131 steel axles and 118 1ron axles, under 
new locomotives of various makes. The first steel axle 
broke in April, 1888, with a mileage of 148,370 miles. In 
all, 8 of these axles broke, the last one having a mileage 
of 270,170 miles. Of the iron axles, 24 have been iaken 
out, 1 broken, and 24 seamy. The mileage ran from 116,- 
319 to 192,777. 


Link-Valve Motion Model. 


Mr. William Weiler, locomotive engineer, at Port Mor- 
ris, N.J.. furnishes for $4 a link valve-motion model 
which he describes as follows: The model shows the 
left side with its cylinder, steam chest and parts, and 
the valve with its steam actuated by means of the usual 
rocker, which in its turn is moved by the eccentric 
cams on the axle of the driver, through the usual rods 
and link. It has the main rod attached to an extend- 
ed crank pin at one end, and to the crosshead at the 
other, thus moving the piston in unison with the other 
yarts. By means of the reverse lever the motion may 
e changed, and point of cut-off altered. By a special ar- 
rangement the eccentrics can also be en "and re- 
adjusted. It has a brass frame supported.on a neat 
wooden stand 3 x 7in., and all the working parts are 
made of brass. Its length over all is 9!¢ in., height 514 
in., and thickness of workslin. Its driver is3%<¢ in. in 
diameter, its piston has 1°4-in. stroke and valve \-in. 
travel. 
The Galveston Harbor Improvement. 


Bids were opened at Galveston, Tex., March 31, for 
improving the entrance to Galveston harbor under Gov- 
ernment contract. There wereseven bids ranging from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The bidders were: Samuel 
Hawks, New York; John P. Nelson, San Antonio, Tex.; 
B. L. Lantry & Sons, Strong City, Kas.; Henry Bennett, 
Topeka, Kas.; John E. Gayner, Fayetteville, N. J.; 
Ricker, Lee & Co., Galveston and O'Connor, Laing & 
Smoot, Dallas. The lowest bid for the sandstone jetty 
was held by B. L. Lantry & Sons, $2,849,064 ; the lowest 
bid for granite jetty was by Ricker, Lee & Co., $4,553,940. 
The contract involves the placing of about 2,000,000 tons 
of stone in two jetty walls extending out into the Gulf. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


The Southern Pacific and Texas & Pacific take their 
trains to and from New Orleans by boats from a point 
20 miles above the city. The regular line will be sub- 
merged for some time. 


The Northern Pacific has put on a new train from St. 
Paul to the Pacific Coast. It leaves St. Paul at 9a. m., 
and consists of two sleepers, a dining car, one first-class 
coach, three tourist cars, and bagage and mailcars. It 
will arrive at Portland at 3 p. m. on the third day. New 
and handsome cars are used. 


A Pittsburgh paper says that the Pullman Company 
will hereafter reserve no berths in sleepers unless the 
cash is paid for them. A general order has been promul- 
gated notifying all agents that requests to reserve tickets 
for berths must not be complied with. An exception is 
made in favor of railroad men. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad’s station, offi- 
ces and ferry house at Kaighn’s Point, Camden, N. J., 
4 sa Philadelphia were burned to the ground last 
Saturday evening. The loss on the buildings will prob- 
ably be over $60,000,and on four passenger cars burned 
from: $18,000 to $20,000. The buildings are supposed to be 
fully insured, and will be reconstructed immediately in 
enlarged and improved form. 


The Railroad Committee of the Massachusetts Senate 
has reported a bill providing that it shall not be lawful 
for any steam railroad after Nov. 1, 1892, to heat its pas- 
senger cars by a stove or furnace kept inside the car or 
suspended trom it, unless such method of heating 
becomes temporarily necessary by reason of accident or 
other emergency. The Railroad Commissioners may 
grant exemptions when necessary or reasonable. The 
penalty for violating these provisions is a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500. It is understood that the Railroad Com- 
missioners favor this bill. A committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature has rejected a similar bill. 


A Romance from Winnipeg. 


The Manitoba & Northwestern and the Canadian 
Pacific have agents down through North Dakota drum- 


Eureka they were given two hours to get out of town, 
the citizens thieatening to tar and feather them if they 
did not. The Canadian Pacific agent at Bottineau, just 
below the Manitoba boundary, was ridden on a rail by 
= inhabitants, who objected to his proselytizing 
efforts. 


Solid Truth from Cincinnati. 


A valuable mare and colt escaped yesterday from the 
barnyard of Abiah Hayes, the noted stock-raiser, just as 
a freight train came thundering down toward an adja- 
cent crossing. The colt got in the way of the train and 
was caught on the cowcatcher, despite the mare’s 
anxious neighing, The long train could not be stopped 
until it had run the better part of a mile. Then the colt 
rolled off unhurt. The mare had wildly leaped cul- 
verts and crogsed fences, and was almost up with the 
engine when her unharmed colt fell safely down the side 
of the track. The reporter forgot to add that the mare’s 
exemplary exercise of her maternal instincts deserves 
the heartiest commendation. 


The Economy of Freight Cars of Large Capacity. 


The following is an abstract of the report of the Cen- 
tral Railway Club’s Committee on Whether Results have 
shown Economy in the Use of Freight Cars of 60,000 Ibs. 
Capacity for Merchandise, consisting of E. D. Bronner, A. 
C. Robson and A. Vail. 
sponse t » letters of inquiry sent out. Five roads stated 
they had used cars of this class extensively, that the 
carrying capacity is utilized to its utmost limit, that the 
cost of maintenance is no greater than that of smaller 
cars, and conclusions based upon practical experience 
were that they are economical, both from mechanical 
and operating standpoints. The other tive roads owned 
no cars of the capacity named, and of these, two did not 
favor them. From statistics furnished by large manu- 
facturing car-builders, the following average prices and 
weights for 20 and 30-ton cars were der.ved: 


Total Total Total 

Capacity. Weight Cost. 

REE ios 5s dk ci ceandaniaee 120,000 72,000 $1 575 
a IN gig. ocanic'g 0 é-c0 cactc. once 120,000 60,000 $1,300 


The comparison shows a saving in dead weight on 
every 60 tons carrying capacity of 12,000 pounds as well 
as $275 in the cost of the cars. In the opinion of the com. 
mittee the expense in repairs would show a decrease in 
favor of the 30-ton car—i. ¢.; The three cars required to 
carry 60 tons will cost more to maintain than the twocars 
of larger capactity. 


30-ton cars, but this is not the experience of the roads 
that have adopted them, asin a well designed wooden 
car the parts are increased in proportion to the increased 
strains. The committee was of the opinion that all the 
arguments brought to bear in favor of the 20 over the 10- 
ton car, will apply in this case, provided it is admitted 
that the 20-ton car is not the maximum practical limit. 


Historic Painting of B. & O. Directors. 


A painting has just been completed by Mr. F. B. 
Mayer, in his Annapolis studio, representing in a group 


the originators and founders of the Baltimore & Ohio | 


Railroad, accurate portraits of 29 distinguished men. 
Prominent among the projectors of the road is 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, near the guiding 
spirit of its early day, Philip E. Thomas, the 
first President, attentively listening with otbers 
to the reading of the charter’ by Pa > Aa 
McMahon. Represented as factors in the completed 
work are presidents Swann, Brooks, Harrison ard Gar- 
rett, grouped with Messrs. Johns Hopkins, J. H. B, La- 
trobe, A. Schumacher and others, and uniting the two 
extremes is Louis McLane, an attentive listener to 
Morse’s explanation of the telegraph, first used on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Peter Cooper displays a model of 
the first practical locomotive to Isaac McKim, Field- 
ing Lucas and 
George Brown and B.C. Howard address themselves to 
the practical duty of inscribing their names as stock- 
holders. Messrs. Alexander Brown, founder of the 
banking house of Alexander Brown & Sons; Robert Oli- 
ver, noted for his public spirit and generosity; Alexan 
der Fridge, Talbot Jones, General MeNeill, the first en- 
gineer of the road; Thomas Jenkins and others appear 
in the picture. The only living person presented is the 
honored J. H. B. Latrobe, whose 88 years allow him to 
look upon Charles Carroll of Carrollton, recalling the 
colonial days from 1737 and the throng who have with 
him become historicai. The picture is painted for a 
number of gentlemen who propose to place it in the 
directors’ room. 


Watertown’s Modest Wants, 


The Watertown Board of Trade has sent H. Walter 
Webb, General Manager of the Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg, a number of requests which, while not neces- 
sarily “‘cheeky,” may at least be regarded as entirely 
frank. Certainly no one will accuse the Watertowners 
of excessive diftidence. In regard to freight transporta- 
tion, Watertown wants to be placed on the same basis 
as Oswego, also that such rates may be made as will 
enable Watertown merchants to establish wholesale 
houses to compete With Utica, Rome, Syracuse, Oswego 
and Ogdensburg. Atmong other things asked is a re- 
duction in the rafe of coal from Utica, Syracuse 
and Waddington to 75 cents per ton; through pas- 
senger service, without change of cars, between 
Utica, Rome, Syracuse, Ogdensburg and Watertown; 
one express train each way each day, Sundays included; 
sleeping car to and from New York daily, Sundays in- 
cluded; drawing-room car to and from New York daily; 
better train service between Watertown and the Thou- 
sand Islands by the way of Cape Vincent ; make Water- 
town the headquarters of the Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg system outside of New York; give authority to 
some resident general official to hear and speedily re- 
dress grievances ; withdraw all objections to street rail- 
road crossings; place gates at all crossings where neces- 
sary. We suggest that you make an arrangement with 
commutation tickets on similar plan to those lately 
granted Utica and vicinity; thousand-mile tickets at two 
cents a mile; round-trip tickets with adjacent towns, 
good for a limited time, at two-thirds full fare; cleaner 
and better coaches and more of them; better facilities 
for getting on and off trains at Watertown station; place 
to store packages purchased by non-residents from our 
merchants; toilet room for ladies; outgoing cars properly 
labeled; cleaner and more attractive surroundings, etc. 


Concession for a Honduras Road. 
It is said that the government of Honduras has made a 





— up settlers fora new colony that is being established 
at the terminus of the Manitoba & Northwestern at Ed- 
monton. These agents are having a hard time, At 


concession to asyndicate of French capitalists for the 
construction of a aetereenee road 93 miles long from 
the Pacific Ocean to the city of Tegucigalpa. The pro- 


Ten replies were received in re- ! 


It might be argued that the larger | 
weights will be more destructive in their effect on the | 


B. H. Latrobe, and William Patterson, | 
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' pomee road will pass through —— oi Choluteca, fol- 

owing the course of the Rio Grande, thus avoiding 
topographical difficulties in reaching the bigher plateaux 
of Tegucigulpa and those of the interior. he road will 
touch a number of the most important mining districts 
and agricultural lands. 


ke White Line Exprets, 


The much talked of “White Train” on the three o'clock 
' New England Limited between New York and Boston 
| went into service on March 16. On that day General 
| Passenger Agent Kendall and a party of railroad and 
newspaper men made the trip from Boston to Williman- 
tic and returned on the train from New York. The cars 
have already been described in the Railrvad Gazette. 
|The novel feature of the train is the outside decora- 
tion--white with gold letters and ornamentation. Of the 
seven parlor cars, three have each a stateroom and 26 
chairs in the main saloon, while the _ other four 
have 30 chairs each. The New York & New England has 
| provided a dining car of the same general design as the 
other cars of the train to run between Boston and Wil- 
limantic. Buffet smoking cars, decorated in the same 
manner as the parlor cars, and having 20 handsomely up- 
holstered chairs, will be run for the accommodation of 
| parlor car passengers. Two card tables with fixed seats, 
jand writing desks, with stationery for letters or tele- 
| grams, are also provided. These buffet cars are in addition 
tothe ordinary smoking cars. The regular passenger 
cars seat 60 persons each, and are very comfortable 
and unusually easy riding. The trains are heated by the 
Consolidated Car Heating Co.’s disc drum system and 
lighted by the Pintsch system of gas. The cars have the 
Wood platform gate, made by the R. Bliss Mfg. Co., of 
Pawtucket, R. 1. The cars were built by the Pullman 
Co., and are owned jointly by the New York & New 
England and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
This train is the first passenger train painted white to 
be run in this country. 
The Intercontinental Railroad. 


In a few days instructions will be issued to the three 
parties authorized by the Intercontinenal Railway Com- 
mission to survey the route of the proposed railroad be- 
, tween the United States and South America. The two 
civilian parties will leave Washington on April 10 for 
their field of duty, and will be followed about 10 days later 
by engineers from the army composing the third part. The 
civilians will be in charge of Engineer W. F. Shunk; and 
will proceed to Ecuador to jointly study the lands lying 
between Quito and Tulcan, in Southern Colombia. Here 
the parties will divide. One, under Mr. Shunk, enter- 
ing Colombia at Tulcan, will survey the country in the 
| Rio Plata Valley down to Carthagena; the second party, 
| under Mr. Imbrie Miller, will work south through Seen: 
;dorand Peru. The military party, in charge of Captain 
| Steever, will, after reaching Central America, diverge 
!and work north and south. All the parties will receive 
| instructions to make a general inspection of the country, 
| its resources, etc., and will not be confined to the sur- 
| vey of any particular route, the object of the commission 

being to obtain information regarding the most feasible 
| line for a road. 





| Seormnastnasion 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Schenectady Locomotive Works arerunning on full 
time and have turned out 35 locomotives during the month 
of March, as follows: Sixteen 19 x 24-in. 10-wheel freight 
and eight 18 x 24-in. 10 wheel passenger for the Chicago 
& Northwestern; five 19 « 24-in. 10-wheel freight for the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; one 18 x 24-in. 
mogul for the Bennington & Rutland; one 18 x 24-in. 10- 
wheel (completing an order for 25) forthe Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; one 17 x 21-in. six-wheel switching en- 
gine for the Grand Central station, New York; one 18 x 
24-in. six-wheel switching engine for the Fitchburg; two 
18 x 24-in. six-wheel switching locomotives for the 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. 

BRIDGE BUILDING. 

Burritt’s Rapids, Ont.—A new iron highway bridge 
is to be built = the coming season over the Rideau 
River by the united counties of Leeds and Grenville and 
the county of Carlton. The bridge will have two spans, 
and it will be 210 ft. in length, with an 18-ft. roadway 
and is estimated to cost $7,500. The plans were prepared 
by B. J. Saunders, County Engineer. Messrs. D. Ross 
and J. C. Rutherford are the commissioners from Leeds 
and Grenville. 


Calgary, Can.—The new railroad bridge on the Cal- 
gary & Edmonton line over the Bow River at Calgary 
has been finished. It is over 390 ft. long, and has been 
built in six weeks. The bridge is supported by two piers 
and twv abutments. The lumber for the entire struc- 
ture was brought from the Columbia River yards at 
Beaver, B. C., and amounts in all to 200,000 ft.. apart 
from the trestle work. The bridge at Blindman, 10 
miles north of Red Deer, will be built next. 


Carrollton, Tex.—A new wooden bridge is being built 
by the county of Dallas on the Elm fork of the Trinity 
River, near the junction of Elm Fork and Danton 
creeks. 


Cooper, Tex.—The Cleveland Cable Bridge Co., of 
Cleveland, O., will, it is reported, receive the contract to 
construct a bridge across North Sulphur and one across 
South Sulphur at Cooper. 


Eastland, Tex.—The County Commissioners have let 
the contract for two new iron bridges, one to be built at 
a cost of $1,500 on the Leon River on the German and 
Desdemona road, the other at a cost of $1,200 on the 
Cisco and Rising Star road, the King Iron Bridge Mfg. 
Co., of Cleveland, O., being the contractors. 


Elizabethton, Tenn.—A bill has been introduced in 
the State Legislature authorizing the construction of a 
bridge over the Watauga River at Elizabethton. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The draw span of the Missouri 
| Pacific Railroad bridge over the Arkansas River at Fort 
Smith, Ark., was swung into position last Monday. con- 
necting Fort Smith with the Cherokee shore. This 
bridge is 2,370 ft. long from approach to approach. It 
cost $500,000. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The contract for building the large 
iron bridge over the Trinity River has finally been agreed 
upon, and the Lane Bridge Co. agrees to complete the 
work in three months. 


Glasgow, Va.—Bids have been received by the Rock- 
bridge Co. for building the bridge across the James 
River at Glasgow, and the contract will be awarded in a 
few days. The bridge will connect Glasgow with the 
property of the East Glasgow Co. 
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Hastings, Minn.—The contract for building the ap- 
eon and piling for the Cedar avenue —- has 
een given to Sherwood, Sutherland & Co., of St. Paul. 


Leesburg, Va.—A bridge is reported as to be built at 
Benton’s Ford, on Goose Creek. 

Niagara Falls, Ont.—The Whirlpool Bridge Co. 
has asked for authority from the Canadian Parliament 
pouer to amalgamate with a New York company and to 
build an iron railroad bridge across the Niagara River, 
immediately above the whirlpool. 


St. Catharines, Ont.—The St. Catharines & Merritton 
Bridge Co. is applying to the Dominion parliament 
for meorporation to build two bridges over the Welland 
Canal, one at St. Catharines and the other at Merritton. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In the Federal Court it is ruled that the issuing of 
** party-rate tickets,” each good for a party of ten per- 
sons, at the rate of two cents per mile per capita, while 
single passengers are charged three cents per mile, is 
neither an unjust discrimination nor an undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage within the purview 
of the interstate commerce act, where such ~~ 
tickets are offered to the public generally, and where it 
appears that the rate charged single passengers is not 
unreasonable. ' 

In the same case itis held that the interstate com- 
merce act having adopted substantially some of the 
provisions of the English railway traffic acts of 1845 and 
1854, the construction given to such provisions by the 
English courts must be received as incorporated into the 
act.? 

In the Federal Court it is laid down that the lessee of 
a railroad under a lease which all parties admit to be 
illegal cannot be compelled by mandamus to operate 
such road.* 

In the Federal Court it is held that the use of a rail- 
road, though owned by a private corporation, is public 
to such a degree as to authorize taxation in its support; 
and Laws Wis., 1883, c. 150, approving and ratifying the 
act of Douglas County in conveying to a railroad com- 
pany lands which it held under tax-titles, to aid in_ the 
construction of the road through the county, is valid.* 


Carriage of Goods and Injaries to Property. 


In the Federal Court it is decided that where a rail- 
road which has fixed a rate of 20 cents per 100 Ibs. for 
freight from Chicago to New York, and 22 cents for 
freight from points west of Chicago to New York, of 
which latter rate said company receives 18 cents, makes 
an arrangement with a Chicago firm to ship its freight 
from Chicago to New York at 22 cents under bills of 
lading purporting to come from western points, and to 
return to them 4 cents under pretense of paying it to the 
road bringing the freight into Chicago it is guilty of a 
violation of the provision of the Interstate Commerce Act 
of Feb. 4, 1887, which makes it a misdemeanor for acom- 
mon carrier to charge different rates from those fixed in 
its schedule.* 

in Minnesota it is held by the Supreme Court that a bill 
of lading issued through fraud, mistake or negligence by 
an agent of a common carrier for property not received 
subjects the carrier to no liability,even to a bona-fide 
indorsee for value. That the goods were taken from the 
carrier by one with title paramount to that of the con- 
signor is a good defense to an action. by an indorsee of a 
bill of lading for non-delivery.* 

In Tennessee the Supreme Court holds that a railroad 
cannot limit its liability toa shipper for the death of a 
horse caused by the negligence of the company by a pro- 
vision in the shipping contract thet should damage occur 
for which the railroad company might be liable, the 
amount claimed should not exceed, “for a horse or mule, 
$100,” there being no agreement that this was the value 
of the horse.’ 

In Georgia it is held | the Supreme Court that where 
the initial carrier in its bill of lading issued to plaintiffs 
undertook to transport goode to their destination with- 
out any mention of connecting lines, in an action for 
damages caused by delay against the last carrier, which 
was not a party to the contract, itis error to instruct 
that if defendant was one of the connecting lines over 
which the goods were shipped it would be liable for un- 
reasonable delay, whether such delay occurred on its 
own line or not.* 

In Tennessee a bill of lading of cotton gave the railroad 
company the tpn of compressing the cotton at its 
own expense for convenience of carriage, and exempted 
it from loss by fire while at depots, stations, and ware- 
houses. The Supreme Court rules that the company was 
not liable as carrier for loss of the cotton by fire, not 
caused by negligence, while stored in a warehouse for 
compression, though the warehouseman had received the 
cotton as agent of the railroad company.° 

In the same case an agreement between a warehouse- 
man and a railroad company provided that the latter 
would deposit all cotton received by it for shipment with 
the warehouseman to be compressed, and that he should 
insure such cotton while in his possession. The Supreme 
Court holds, that the agreement did not impose upon the 
railroad company any obligation to insure in event of the 
warehouseman’'s failure to do so.'» 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers, 


A Kansas statute provides for an excess of fare by pas- 
sengers who have no tickets, but declares that the act 
does not apply when the office was not kept open for the 
sale of tickets “30 minutes immediately prior to thestart- 
ing of the train.” The Supreme Court rules that where 
a train was late, and the ticket office was not open 30 
minutes immediately before starting from the station, 
the fact that it was so open immediately tefore the ad- 
vertised time for starting gives no right to collect the 
excess from one who failed to get a ticket.'! 

In Louisiana the Supreme Court decides that where 
on being told by an ordinary passenger that he heard 
an unusually loud noise, and felt a jolt which made the 
car jump and aroused him, the couductor makes a rea- 
sonable inspection, and finds no cause for alarm, he is 
not bound to stop the train, and his failure to do so will 
not make the carrier liable for a resulting injury toa 
passenger caused by a broken wheel.'? 

In Kansas the Supreme Court holds that a railroad 
which for years has been in the habit of carrying passen- 
gers on one of its local freighl trains is required to exer- 
cise the highest possible degree of care to which such 
trains are susceptible. ** 

ln the Federal Court it is ruled that a palace car com 
pany is liable in damages at the suit of a female passen- 
ger on whom one of its porters in chargeof thecar made 
an indecent assault.'* 

In Kansas it is held by the Supreme Court of Appeals 
that a passenger who refuses to pay fare and persists 


commencing to stop the train, becomes a trespasser, 
and relieves the company of its obligation to carry him; 
and he cannot reimpose the obligation by a subsequent 
tender of his fare.** 

In New York a passenger on an elevated train arose 
as the train approached the station at which she wished 
to stop, and passed to the door of the car, which the 
brakeman held open. The jar of the train impelled her 
to place her hand on the door casing, when, as the train 
stopped, the brakeman let go of the door, which 
slammmed together and injured her hand, The Su- 
preme Court rules that the brakeman, who had been so 
seated as that he must have seen that plaintiff wished to 
get off at the station, was ne zligent in letting go of the 
door, in the absence of suitable appliances to hold it 
from shutting when the train stopped. '*® 
In Alabama, there being no water in defendant’s coach, 
plaintiff went to the engine to get some, and in attempt- 
ing to pass from the tender to the platform of the coach 
he grasped the brake, which was loose, just as the en- 
gineer put on the air brakes. The suddenness of the jerk 


the engine and the coach. Plaintiff knew that there 
being no steps on the engine he would have to pass over 
the iron railing to the coach. The Supreme Court holds 
that his extreme negligence contributing to his injury 
was a complete defense.'? 
In Massachusetts the rules gave as the night signal to 


not given. The engineer heard the words ‘‘go ahead,” | 
and some other words he did not understand, and, with- 

out waiting to find what they were, he a plied the order 

to himself, and started his engine and Tiled a fireman 

on another engine. The Supreme Judicial Court holds 

that there was no evidence that the absence of proper 

rules caused the injury.'® 

In Virginia it is decided that arailroad cannot, by | 
contract, exempt itself from liability for personal injur- 
ies caused by the negligence of its servants. 1° 

In Georgia the conductor failed to stop the train at the 
proper station; thereupon plaintiff went toward the door 
of the car, which had been left open by the conductor. 
The conductor then rang the bell, and the train stopped 
so suddenly that plaintiff put his hand on the facing of 
the door to steady himself, when the door swung to and 
cut his tinger. The Supreme Court holds the railroad not 
responsible.?° | 
In the same state the piaintiff boarded a train to seat | 





some member of his family, and remained until the train 
moved, and then tried to get off while it was moving | 
rapidly and was injured. The conductor did not know | 
that he was on the train. The Supreme Court holds that | 
a nonsuit was properly granted. ?' 

In Alabama a switchman for defendant, “ off duty,” 
boarded one of its trains of his own accord, and was | 
ordered by the conductortoturnaswitch. TheSupreme | 
Court rules that the conductor had no implied authority | 
to make such command, and the mere act of obeying it 
did not constitute plaintiff defendant's employé.** | 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 


Concord & Montreal,3 per cent. on the “ B., C. & M. 
preferred ” and ‘‘ Concord ” stocks, payable May 1. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, quarterly, 1°84 per 
cent., payable April 20. 

Georgia, 284 per cent., payable April 15. 

Norfolk & Western, semi-annual, $1.50 per share, on 
the preferred stock, payable April 23. 

Raleigh & Gaston, 3 per cent., payable April 1. 

‘Rio Grande Western, quarterly, 1'4 per cent. in cash on 
the preferred stock, payable May 1. 
Meetings’ 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Allegheny Valley, annual, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14. 

Austin & Northwestern, annual, Austin, Tex., May 6. 

Catawissa, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., April 7. 

Central Ohio, annual, Columbus, O., April 29. 

Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, annual, 56 East Court 
street, Memphis, Tenn., April 6. 

Chicago d& Alton, annual, Chicago, IIll., April 6. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk, annual, Rialto Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 8. 

Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, anriual, Indianapolis, 
Ind., April 15. 

Chicago & West Michigan, annual, Muskegon, Mich., 
April 15. 

Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern, annual, Cincinnati, 
O., April 14. 

Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne, annual, Rich- 
mond, Va., April 7. 

Cincinnati, Saginaw d& Mackinaw, annual, Saginaw, 
Mich., April 21. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande, annual, Forth Worth, 
Tex., April 7. 

International & Great Northern, annual, Palestine, 
Tex., April 6. 

Joliet & Chicago, annual, Chicago, Ill., April 6. 

Junction, special, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Ill., May 5, 
to act upon a proposed sale of the property and franchises 
to the Chicago & Northwestern. 

Kansas & Arkansas Valley, annual, Little Rock, Ark., 
April 23. 

i Shore & Michigan Southern, annual, Cleveland, 
0. 


and the turning of the brake caused him to fall between | 


Little Rock & Fort Smith, annual, Little Rock, Ark., 
April 23. 

Long Island, annual, Long Island City, N. Y., April 14. 

Medicine Hat, special, Toronto, Ont., April 18. 
—— National, annual, Colorado ‘Springs, Col., 

pril 6. 

Michigan Central, annual, Detroit, Mich., May 8. 

Morgan’s Louisiana d& Texas, annual, New Orleans, 
La., April 6. 

Morristown & Cumberland Gap, special, Morristown, 
a April 9, to act upon a proposed increase of capital 
stock, 

Newport News & Mississippi Valley, annual, NewHaven, 
Conn., April 11. 

New York Central & Hudson River, annuai, Albany, 
N. Y., April 15. 

New York, Chicago & St, Louis, annual,’ Cleveland, O., 
May 6. 
| New York & Lona Island, special, 22 State street, New 
York City, April 15, to authorize an increase of the cap- 
ital stock. 

Ohio Southern, annual, Springfield, O., April 20. 

Oregon & California, cham, Portland, Or., April 14. 

Panama, annual, Mills Building, New York City, 
April 6. 





“go ahead” a particular motion of a lantern. That was/| phia, Pa., April 21. 





. May 6. 
Little Rock Junction, annual, Little Rock, Ark.,° April 





therein unti] measures are taken for his expulsion by 





23, 


Pennsylvania d& Northw stern, special, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 8. 
Philadelphia & Reading Terminal,‘special, Philadel- 


. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 


1003 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14. 


St. Louis & San Francisco, special, Broadway and Pine 


street, St. Louis, Mo., May 7, to consider a proposed issue 
of bonds. 


St. Louis Southwestern (Missouri), special, Room 14, 


Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo., April 21. 


St. Louis Southwestern of Yesxas, special, Tyler, Tex., 


April 15. 


Southern Pacific, annual, San Francisco, Cal., April 8. 
Tennessee Coal, [ron d& Railroad Co., bienniai, Tracy 


City, Grundy County, Tenn., April 7. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor d& Michigan, annual, Toledo, O., 


April 15. 


Traverse City, annual, Traverse City, Mich., May 7. 
Unadilla. Valley, special, 80 Broadway, New York 


City, April 15. 


Union Pacific, annual, 101 Tremont street, Boston, 
Mass., April 29. 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf, annual, Denver, Col., 
April 14. 

Valley (Ohio), annual, Cleveland, O.,"April 15. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, special, Toledo, O., April 15, to 


| vote on a proposed increase of the capital stock. 


Railroad and Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meet- 
ing in New York City, April 8. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Stockton Hotel,{Cape May, N. 
J., commencing June 9, 

The New Engiand Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 


and August. 


The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, in the 
Gilsey House, New York City, at 2 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central Raiiway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 


| quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, 


March, May, September and November. 

The Northwest Railroad Ciub meets on the first Satur- 
day of each menth, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the directors’ room of the 


| St. Paul Union Station, except in the months of July 


and August. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
yy 2 on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. The annual convention will be held at 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., commencing about May 30. 

The Boston Society of Civil Kngineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m, on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Evqineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular me¢et- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1 122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday of each month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the second Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of July, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
Ee p. m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p. m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Clib, No. 24 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on_ the second Tuesday of each month, at 8 
p. m.. in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi- 
aa meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South holds its 
monthly meetings on the second Thursdays at 8 p. m. 
The Association headquarters are at Nos. 63 and 64 
Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver, 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o'clock P. m., yo during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel- 
ena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in eacu 
month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas holds regu- 
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lar meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers holds meet- 
ings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on the 
first Saturday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Ciut of Minneapolis weets the first 
Thursday of each month in the Public Library Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

A lecture on ‘‘Some Methods of Meeting the Ordinary 
Requirement of Railroad Maintenance” was delivered 
March 24 before the students of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute by A. J. Swift, C. E., the chief engineer 
ot the D. & H. Canal Company’s railroads. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. John R, Turner, of Louisville, Lil., recently nom- 
inated by Governor Fifer as one of the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Illinois, has been confirmed by the State Sen- 
ate. The commissioners have re-elected Isaac N. 
Phillips, Chairman of the Board. 


—Mr. John M. Douglas, a former President of the 
Illinois Central, died in Chicago, March 26, of pneumonia. 
He was 60 years old. In 1857 Mr. Douglas was appointed 
General Solicitor of the Illinois Central road. He be- 
came Vice-President and President of the company, re- 
tiring finally in 1876. In 1881 he was appointed receiver 
of the Ohio & Mississippi. 


Mr. S. Y. MeNair, who has been Treasurer and Audi- 
tor of the Interstate Commerce Railway Association for 
the last two years, has resigned that position. Mr. Me- 
Nair is one of the ablest railroad accountants and statis- 
ticians in the country. He has had a very extensive ex- 

verience,"and was Chief Clerk for the Comptroller.of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western for 16 years previous to 
April, 1889, when he resigned to go to Chicago. 


—Mr. F. E. Morse, at one time General Western Pas- 
senger Agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
is manager of the New Jersey Car Service Association, 
with headquarters in New York City. The operations 
of this association will, in a month or two, be extended 
so as to include New York City. Besides the large ter- 
minals of the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the 
Erie and the West Shore have yards in the city, to which 
they bring cars by boat. 


Mr. Charles H. Oler, of the Cleveland and Chicago 
route, took the Postmaster General's gold medal 
for the best record in the Railroad Mail Service 
for the year 1890. Mr. Oler distributed 21,649 
ecards at the rate of 25 a minute with only 
12 errors, ,4 of l percent. He made but two errors in 
Nebraska, two in Indiana, three in New York, two in 
Illinois, two in Minnesota and one in South Dakota. In 
Ohio 3,048 cards were thrown and not an error occurred; 
in Wisconsin, 1,649 and no errors; in Towa, 1,788, no er- 
rors; in Michigan, 1,869, no errors, and perfection was 
also attained in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. Mr. Oler is 26 years old, and was 
an Indiana farmer and school teacher. He has now been 
given a clerkship on a Transatlantic steamer, where 
mail-sorting has just been established. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Barberton Belt Line.—The following are incorporators 
of this provenee Ohio belt road :O. C. Barber, Charles 
Baird, Wm. McFarlin, Edwin F. Voris, and H. A. Rob- 
inson, all of Barberton, Summit County, Ohio. 


Broadway ad West Virginia.—The directors and officers 
of this road are: F. H. Skeele, Charles Gallagher,James H, 
Moran, Daniel G. Thompson, H. C. Henderson and Her- 
bert L. Bridgman, New York; and E. D. Root, P. W. 
Pugh and W. H. Gardner, Broadway, Va.; President, 
F. H. Skeele, 38 Wall street, New York City; Vice-Pres- 
idents, E, D. Root, and Cherles Gallagher; Secretary, P. 
W. Pugh; Treasurer, James H. Moran, 38 Wall street; 
Chief Engineer, Capt. Geo. C. Dickinson, Broadway, Va., 
oe Solicitor, Hon. George R. Calvert, New Market, 

a. 


Dun Glen,—The incorporators are: J. F. Brown, M. 
Jackson, C, B. Couch and Joseph Ruffner, of Charleston, 
and N. M. Jenkins, of Fayette County, W. Va. 


Kastern Central.—The following are the directors of the 
consolidated company : John Lee, M. Deal, H. C. Carhart, 
Jacob Riblet, F. A. Keen, A. C. Squires and Isaac C. 
Elston, Executive Committee ; John Lee, A. C. Squires, 
H. C, Carhart, F. A. Keen and Dr. C. Coyle. The names 
of officers were published last week. The office of the 
company is at Galion, O. 


Georgia, Tennessee cd Illinois.—The following were 
named as directors in the charter filed in Alabama, 
March 27: R. L. Spencer, J. H. McBride and J. C. Kib- 
bey, of Tallapoosa, Ga.; A. J. McBryde and J. A. Burns, 
of Atlanta, and W. B. Thomas, of Tennille, Ga. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held in New York City, 
March 30, and the entire board of directors resigned. ‘To 
sueceed the old directors the following were elected to 
the board: Samuel Thomas, Jobn Greenough, Calvin S. 
Brice, James E. Granniss, F. K. Sturgis, C. Weidenfeld, 
K. K. Sibley, W. A. C, Even, W. L. Breyfogle, Herman 
H. Campbell, E. D. Hawkins, G. B. Shaw, and John B. 
Hughes. The five last-named directors were members 
of the old board. The new board accepted the resigna- 
tions of President W. L. Breyfogle and Vice-President 
George F. Postlethwaite, and abolished the oftice of 
Second Vice-President, the incumbent of which was Mr. 
Hiram W. Hunt, of New York. Gen. Thomas was 
elected President and John Greenough Vice-President. 
The title of Assistant to the President was created, and 
ex-President Breyfogle was appointed to that oftice. 


Middlesborough Belt.—The following are the ofticers of 
this road: Alexander A. Arthur, President; J. W. Wil- 
son, Vice-President; Frank J. Hoyle, General Manager; 
C. H. Waring, Chief Engineer; Jno. B. Cary, Treasurer, 
and E. E. Malcolm, Secretary. The oftice of the company 
is at Middlesborough, Ky. : 


Mount Carmel & Natalie.—The incorporators of the 
company are as follows : John McGinnis, Jr., New York 
City, President ; Nathaniel Taylor, Wilkes Barre; R. E. 
Patterson, F. E. Patterson and O. W. Wood, Philade}- 

hia; J. G. Case, New York City, and A. B. Cochran, 
ottsville, Pa, 


Northern Pacific.—E. H. Forester has been appointed 


Conny Agent of the freight department at San Fran- 
cisvo, 
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Northern Steamship Co,—l.. W. Lake has been _ap- 
pointed Eastern Agent, with office at New York City, 
vice L. S. Greves, General Eastern Agent, resigned. 


Pittsburg, Washington & Southeru.—This company 
was chartered in West Virginia last week by T. M. Jack- 
son, Clarksburg, W. Va.; C. W. Cowan, J. H. Furbee 
and A, N. Prichard, Mannington, W. Va., and Thomp- 
son Strosnyder, Blacksville, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling d& Kentucky.—The annual meet- 
ing was held in Pittsburgh, March 26, and the following 
directors were elected: C. D. Hubbard, John McLure, 
Joseph Speidel, H. K. Liet, James McCrea, and T. D. 
Messier, 


Fort Angeles d Southern.—The incorporators have 
elected the following trustees, to »erve until Sept. 2 next: 
Lauren Ingels, C. EK. Mallette, N. M. Singleton, W. C. 
Williams and F, 8. de Wolfe. The principal office will 
be at Seattle, Wash. 


Rapid City, Missouri River & St. Paul.—The company 
was organized at Rapid City, S. D., March 24, with the 
following board of directors: R. C. Lake, H. O. Hall, 
F. R. Davis, V. L. McGillycuddy, Eugene Holcomb, Will- 
iam Gramberg, H. C. Clay, R. RB. Hughes, J. R. Bren- 
nan, Myron Wilsie, James Holley, J. W. Fowler and B, 
LL. Price, all of Rapid City. M. Wilsie is Chief Engi- 


neer, 


Untontown & Lick Run.—The incorporators of this 
Pennsylvania company are: John Boyle, Edgar Boyle, 
Chas. E. Boyle, Robt. J. Haldeman, Jas, R. Barnes, Wm. 
C. McKean and Isaac W. Semans, all of Uniontown. 


Watauga Valle y.—The following are the officers of the 
company: George C. Potts, President, South Watauga, 
Tenn.; H. S. Chase, Vice-President, Boston, Mass.; J. W. 
Caldwell, Secretary, Knoxville,:‘Tenn.; W. T. Robinson, 
Treasurer, 333 Walnut street, Philadelphia, and J. R. 
Engelbert, Chief Engineer, South Watauga. 


West Virginia Central,—-At the annual meeting at the 
ofttice, No. 1,727 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Alex- 
ander Boudrou wes re-elected President and Treasurer ; 
F. F. Clark, Vice-President and Secretary and H. H. 
McWhorter, Charleston, W. Va., Attorney. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Birmingham, Sheffield & Tennessee River.—The 
survey will be commenced this week for the proposed 
branch west from Sheffield, Ala., the present northern 
terminus of the line, to Margerum, Ala., a distance of 22 
miles. It will parallel the Memphis & Charleston the 
entire distance. The branch will be built to connect the 
main line of the road with the branch which extends 
from Margerum to Riverton, Ala., on the Tennessee 
River. The object in building the line is to reach the 
Tennessee River at a point where there is navigation the 
year round. The money for the construction of the 
branch has been raised, and work will be commenced as 
soon as possible, 


Boston & Maine.—Work was commenced last week 
fora second track on 13 miles of the eastern division. 
The present double track now ends at Ipswich, 28 miles 
from Boston. The contracts for the new 





work have | 


been let, and the track is to be finished early in the | 


summer. During the winter the contractors have been 
removing ledges and .other obstructions. The rails are 
now on the ground, and will be laid as soon as the con- 
tractors finish the grading. 


Broadway & West Virginia. 
vey has been completed through Rockingham County, 
Va., from North Risse Gap, W. Va., to Broadway, Va. 
The line w‘ll be about 20 miles long. It passes through 
mineral and timber lands in Brock’s Gap Valley and 
easterly through Powell’s Fort to Timberville and New 
Market. The line will also be surveyed from Broadway 
to Riverton. The Virginia Land & Improvement Co., 
will build the road. F, H. Skeele, 38 Wall street, New 
York City, is President. 


The preliminary sur- 


Bufialo, Thousand Islands & Portland.—Before the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg passed into the con- 
trol of the New York Central & Hudeon River road it 
projected a line from Suspension Bridge to Buffalo. It 
is understood that this road will be built, an agreement 
having been reached between the New York Central and 
Lehigh Valley, which hada half interest in the line. 
The Rome road expended about $800,000 in rights of way, 
and the completion of the road willinvolve expenditures 
of $1,000,000 or $1,200,000 additional. It is about 25 miles 
long. 


Butte Creek & Molalla,—The company filed articles 
of incorporation in Oregon last week. The capital stock 
is $250,000. The road which is proposed is to extend 
from Salem northeast to Mt. Angel, east to Butte Creek, 
southeast to Scott's Mills, Wilbeit Springs, and thence 
north to Molalla and Oregon City. R. Ww, Scott, R. 
Thompson, W. G. Minier, J. P. Ridings, F.W. McLearan 
are the incorporators. The office of the company is at 
Butte Creek, Clackamas County, Or. 


Canadian Roads.—Application is being made to the 
legislature of British Columbia for a charter to build a 
road from the Canadian Pacific near Spence’s Bridge 
along the Nicola River, through Princeton, to Osayoos 
Lake, and also from a point on the Cold Water River to 
Kamloops. 


Chattanooga Southern.—The route of the proposed 
extension to connect with the East & West of Makers 
will be from Leesburg, a few miles north of Gadsden, 
Ala., the present terminus of the line, across the Coosa 
River near Round Mountain, and thence directly south 
to Langdon City, on the East & Westfof Alabama. The 
connection is made at a new town, situated near Pied- 
mont. It is proposed to run trains through from Chat- 
tanooga to Birmingham, and the line between Leesburg 
and Gadsden will then be operated as a branch. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—A local paper states that the 
company era 0ses to build a belt line around Richmond, 
Va., outside the belt road built last year by the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and the Richmond & Peters- 
burg. It is stated that the exact route has not yet been 
determined, but that the company expects to complete 
most of the construction work this year. The line will 
be several miles from the centre of the city, and as the 
country is not very thickly populated, it is expected that 
the company will have little of the trouble over right of 
seen experienced by the Richmond & Petersburg in 
building its belt line. The new belt line will be east of 
Richmond, and will extend from a connection with the 
old Richmond & Allegheny road, now the James River 











Division, to the main line and to the Newport News 
Division. 

Coburg, Northumberland & Pacific.—This company 
is applying to the Dominion parliament for ——- 
build branches from its surveyed line northerly to the 
mineral land in the counties of Peterborough and 
Hastings, to reduce the capital stock of the company, to 
increase the bonding power of the company from $6,000 
per mile, and to extend the time for commencing the 
work of constructing the road for two years. 


Concord & Montreal.—Work was commenced las 
week on an extension of this road called the Manchester 
& North Weare, which is to extend from North Weare 
northwest to Henniker, N. H., a distance of less than 10 
miles. The new road will connect with the Hoston & 
Maine at Henniker, and it may be extended from that 
point to Bradford. A former line between the two points 
was abandoned in 1858. 


Dayton, Lebanon & Cincinnati,—-The company has 
been chartered in Ohio for the purpose of constructing 
or acquiring by purchase or lease a road between Dayton, 
O., and Cincinnati. The plan is to build 6! miles of 
road from the Union station in Dayton to Beavertown, 
connecting with the road owned by Henry Lewis, of 
Dayton, which is 17 miles in length and extends to 
Dodd’s Station, about six miles north of Lebanon. From 
Dodd’s Station 10'¢ miles of road is to be built to 
Hageman, where connection will be made with the Mid- 
dletown & Cincinnati, now under construction from 
Middletown to King’s, on the Little Miami. The right 
to operate under a lease or traffic arrangement from 
Hageman to Cincinnati, via the Middletown branch and 
Little Miami, is to be negotiated. 


Duluth, Pierre & Black Hills.—The grading is to 
be resumed in a few weeks between Faulkton and 
Pierre, S. D., a distance of about 70 miles. Bonds will 
be issued by the latter town to pay for the construction 
of this dtvision. The road was graded last year between 
Faulkton and Aberdeen, about 45 miles. It is claimed 
that the track on the entire line will be laid this year. 
The Northern Pacitic will operate the road when it is 
completed. 

Dun Glen.—The charter for this company was filed 
in West Virginia last week. The capital stock is $200,- 
000. The road will extend from the mouth of Lower 
Long Creek at Deep Water, in Fayette County, up that 
creek, Arbuckle Creek, Dun Loop Creek and Pony 
Creek, and from thence to the point where the state 
line crosses the Bluestone road in Mercer County. The 
office is to be at Charleston. 


Eastern Central,—The incorporation of this company 
in Ohio was noted last week. It is aconsolidation of two 
roads heretofore incorporated, the Galion, Logansport 
& Chicago, which had a charter for a road from Galion 
through Logansport, Ind., toChicago, and the Eastern 
Central, which had a charter fora line excending east 
from Galion through the coal fields to Bowerston, O., or 
a point in that vicinity, connecting with a line to Pitts- 
burgh. Very little surveying has been done on either 
of the lines, but the officers of the consolidated company 
state that a’survey will be commenced immediately for 
the division from Galion eastward, and it is hoped to be- 
gin grading on this division the present year. Col. John 
Lee, of Crawfordsville. Ind., is President, and H. C. Car- 
hart, of Galion, O., is Vice-President. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—It is the intention of the 
company to soon begin the construction of its proposed 
Detroit branch, which is to give it an independent line 
to Detroit. The tracks of the Michigan Central are now 
used. The new branch has been located from West End 
avenue in Springwells, a point onthe Wabash 3.96 miles 
west and alittle south of the Fort Street Union Depot, 
thence west and northwesterly for a distance of nine 
mniles, to the intersection of the Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern 13 miles from the Detroit Union Station and at 
a point 1's miles east of Redford station, in Redford 
Township, Wayne County. From this point northwest 
the route has not been determined. It will go either to 
Northville or Novi. The country is level and the work 
very light, as to grading and bridging. 


Georgia Northern.—A special charter has been ap- 
plied for from the Georgia Legislature, authorizing this 
company to construct a line from Dalton, or Cobutta 
junction, through the counties of Whitfield, Murray, 
Gordon, Gilmer, Pickens and Cherokee, the terminus be- - 
ing at Ball Ground. W. C. Tilton, J. W. Gould and N. 
C, Granger are incorporators. 


Georgia, Tennessee & Illinois.—A new charter was 
tiled March 27 with the Secretary of State of Alabama, 
by thiscompany, which has been surveying its route 
through northwest Alabama for the last year. $The line 
in the state will extend from a point on the state line in 
either Cleburne or Cherokee county, through the coun- 
ties of Cleburne, Cherokee, Calhoun, Etowah, De Kalb 
and Jackson to the town of Stevenson, in Jackson 
County. 

Grafton & Greenbrier.—The Baltimore & Ohio is said 
to have agreed to widen this road from 3 ft. gauge to stand- 
ard gauge this summer. The line extends from Grafton to 
Bealington, W. Va., 24 miles. The West Virginia Cen- 
tral & Pittsburgh is to be extended to Bealington, the 
southern terminus, and it is proposed to run the trains 
over the Grafton & Greenbrier road to Grafton, and 
thence over the Baltimore & Ohio to Pittsburgh. 


Hoosace Tunnel & Wilmington.—The Railroad Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts House of Representatives has 
reported the bill to authorize this company to purchase 
the Deerfield Valley road in Vermont, and to extend its 
road from, Readsboro north to Wilmington, Vt., about 
10 miles. 

Interoceanic.—The last rail on the division between 
Vera Cruz and Jalapa, Mexico, a distance of 35 miles, 
was laid on March 21. The division from the City of 
Mexico to Jalapa has been in operation § since 
last fall. There is some ballasting and other con- 
struction work uncompleted on the section east of 
Jalapa, but it is expected that trains will be run 
through from the capital to the, Gulf of Mexico this 
week. The freight trains will be run regularly on the 
new section some time this month, but the line will not 
be opened for passenger traffic before May 5. East of 
Jalapa the contractors have had to doa great deal of rock 
excavation, which has delayed the tracklaying. There 
is still mud earth and rock from the cuts to be removed. 


Joliet, Lisbon & Western.—The articles of incorpo- 
ration of the road have been filed in the Recorder's office 
in Joliet, Ill. The projectors have completed a survey 
of 160 miles west from Joliet via Lisbon, II]. 


Lake Erie, Essex & Detroit.—This company is ask- 
ing for power to extend its road to the town of Simcoe, 
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Ont., and for an amalgamation with the Lake Erie & De- 
troit River Co., chartered in Ontario. 


Latta & Bennettsville —The survey has beea made 
from Latta through Marlboro County, S.C., as far as 
Dunbar’s, and the engineers ere now running the line to 
Bennettsville, S. C., which will be reached in a short 
time. 


Louisville & Nashville.-The track on the Cumber 
land Valley branch has been laid to near Big Stone Gap, 
Va. The stations have been erected along the line as far 
as that point, and trains will probably be put on to Big | 
Stone Gap in a few weeks. The extension is now bein 
operated to Shawanee, a few miles east of Cumberlan 
Gap, Ky. The grading has been completed for about 24 
miles east of Big Stone Gap toward Norton. 


Macon, Dublin & Savannah.—The first division of 
the road from Macon westerly to Jefferson, Ga., 24 miles, 
will be placed in operation about April 5. The tracklay- 
ing is in progress through Twiggs County, and it is ex- 
pected that the road will be completed as far as Dublin, 
30 miles beyond Jeffersonville, by May J. There are seven 
stations on the first section of the line. The first station 
from Macon is Swift Creek, seven miles; Dry Branch 
nine miles; Burketts, 12 miles; Fitzpatrick, 15 miles, an 
Marion, 18 miles. 


Manistee & Grand Rapids.—Several surveys have 
been made during the winter from a point south of 
Manistee, Mich., near the Sauble River, through New- 
aygo County, and also southeast to Luther, on the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana. It is stated that the directors 
have decided to begin the grading before spring, and 
that it is likely that they will adopt the route to Luther, 
teen the Chicago & West Michigan north of Grand 
Rapids. 


Mexican, Cuernavaca & Pacific.—This company was 
incorporated in Colorado last week. The capital stock 
is $2,000,000. Gen. Herman Strum, of Indiana, obtained 
the concession for the line last summer. The Mexican 
government grants the right of way and exempts the 
company from taxation for 30 years. It is stated that 


work on the line will begin in afew weeks. A survey | 


has been made. The line will extend from the City of 
Mexico to Cuernavaca, and east through a fertile region 
for a distance of 220 miles. ‘The incorporators’ are Gen. 
Herman Strum, Gen. G. Fritch, Charles Wheeler, An- 
drew B. Heath and Philip Seang. The officers are 
George Fritch, President; Gen. Strum, Vice-President 
and General Manager; Charles Wheeler, Secretary; A. 
B. Heath, Treasurer, and John T. Butman, of Saratoga, 
N. Y., Superintendent of Construction. 


Mexican Roads.—A company is said to have been 
organized in London by Col. Owen to build a standard 
gauge road from the town of Presidio de Rio Grande to 
‘opotobampo. The concession for this line, granted to 
Col. Owen a year ago, carries with it important land 
rants, 


Middlesborough Belt.—The work has just been 
started on the grading for the branches recently put 


under contract. The contracts for the six miles have | 


been let to McFarland, Walton & Co., of Knoxville. 
Tenn., as already stated. One of the branches will leave 
the Bennett’s Fork Branch, and extend to coal mines on 
New Cabin Fork. The second branch is four miles long, 
and connects with the main line following Stony For 


Creek to new coal mines and coke ovens, All the sur- | 


veying has been completed. The maximum grade will 
be 185 ft. per mile, except for a short distance, where 
there will bea grade of 210 ft. to the mile. The maxi- 
mum curves are 12 degrees. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—The 
right of way is said to tave been obtained during the 
last few months for the proposed extension from Han- 
kinson through North Dakota for nearly 100 miles in the 
direction of Regina. The extension was graded for 
ahout 40 miles northwest of Hankinson last year to near 
Sheldon. Itis now reported that the engineers will soon 
resume the survey beyond Sheldon, and that the con- 
tracts will be let this summer for grading the line to a 
point about 90 miles beyond Hankinson. The track will 
probably be laid on the section already graded. 


Montana & Wyoming Fastern.—About 80 miles of 
the route through Montana has been surveyed during the 
last winter. Castle Mont., is to be the terminus. W.S. 
Cox, one of the directors, outlines the survey as fol- 


lows: Entering from Wyoming, it crosses the Crow | 


reservation, striking Yellowstone County at or near 
Billings ; continuing north it enters Fergus County, to 
Lewiston, and from that town the route will be south- 
west to Castle, then by Sixteen Mile Creek to Helena. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—All the track has been 


| Washington between Chehalis and South Bend, but the 
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The last general assembly of Alabama appropriated $9,- 
000 for the survey for a road to connect the Tennessee 
River with the Gulf of Mexico. Ex-Governor Seay 
Jobn T. Milner, and R. L. Simpson, who were appointed 
a commission to locate the route and have the survey 
made, have concluded to make the survey between Flor- 
ence and Mobile, going through the Warrior coal fields 
from north to south, and through the following coun- 
ties: Colbert, Franklin, Walker, Jefferson, Tuscaloosa, 
ene, Hale, Marengo, Clarke, Washington and Mo- 

ile. 


Northern Pacitic.—'The contractors have forces at 
both ends of the branch which is being built in western 


country between the two terminals is in a bad condition 
| from the heavy rains and is almost impassable. ‘The 
| road will be completed during the summer. The line 
| between Montesano and Ocosta, Wash., is practically 
| all graded, and the rails will soon be laid. Aniron draw- 
bridge 200 ft. long will be built across the Chehalis River, 
| a short distance Selow Cosmopolis. Work on the Green 
River & Northern cannot be resumed until dry weather. 
King & Dickinson, the contractors, expect to finish the 





| Coulee, in eastern Washington, and the Columbia River 
| toward the mining districts. These, however, are en- 
| tirely preliminary, the object being to ascertain what 

| such a line will cost. 


| Oxford & Coast Line.—The town of Oxford, N. c., | 
will hold an election on May 25, to consider the issuance 

| of $40,000 bonds to subscribe to the capital stock of the | 

|company lately incorporated to build from Oxford 

through Granville County to Nashville, on the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


| 
| 
work in June. Surveys have been run between so 
| 





Paducah, Tennessee & Alabama.—The company 
has about 100 men employed on the stations and other 
terminal work at Paris, Tenn. The grading for the ex- 
tension south of that point has not yet been started, and 
the company may postpone the award of the contracts 
for several months. The preliminary surveys have been 
made forsome distance south of Paris, but no other 
work has been done. The country is near the Tennessee 
divide, and is very rough and broken. The maximum 

ra‘e will be 52.8 ft. per mile, but it will require very 


1eavy work to maintain this grade, The ee | 


curvature will be six degrees. 


Pajaro Valley.—The rails were received at Santa 
Cruz last week for the section of this road from the 
present end of track near the Moro Cojo Ranch south to 
Salinas, Cal., on the Southern Pacific, a distance of about 
13 miles. The line begins at Castroville, and some track 
| was laid south of that town last year. The road is being 

built to convey freight to the Spreckels sugar refinery 
near Castroville. The company will probably run pas- 
| senger trains from Castroville through Watsonville to 
| Salinas about the middle of June. <A further extension 
| of the line is proposed from Salinas south about 18 miles 
to Gonzales. 


Pennsylvania & No: thwestern.—Keller & Crossan, 
of Lancaster, Pa., have been awarded the contract for 
| the grading for the second track which is to be built be- 
| tween Lloydsville and Irvona, Pa., a distance of 17 miles. 
| The surveys have been completed for the entire work, 
| and the contractors now have about 500 men engaged on 
| the grading. This work will not be very heavy. 





ee & Reading.—Passenger travel on the 
extension of the Northeast Pennsylvania from Harts- 
| ville to New Hope, Pa., on the Delaware River, 16 miles, 
| was formally inaugurated on March 30. All the track 
|on the line was laid last year and freight trains have 
| been running since that time. 


Pittsburgh, Washington & Southern.—The com- 
|pany has been chartered in West Virginia to con- 
| struct a road from Blacksville, Monongalia County, 
by way of Mannington, to Clarksburg. he office is at 

annington. The capital is $5,000. The incorporators 
are: T. M. Jackson, Clarksburg, W. Va.; C . Cowan, 
J. H. Furbee, and A. M. Prichard, Mannington, and 
Thompson Strosnider, Blacksville, W. Va. 


Port Angeles & Southern.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed in Washington by Lauron Ingeles, 
M. M. Singleton. W. C. Williams and F.S. De Wolfe, of 
Seattle, Wash., and C. E. Mallette. of Port Angeles, 
Wash. The capital stock is $2,500,000, It is the purpose 
| of the incorporators to build a road from Port Angeles 
| over the most feasible route to Port Discovery Bay and 
Port Townsend, thence in a general southerly direction 
to Gray’s Harbor. 


Rapid City, Missouri River & St. Paul.—The organ- 
ization of this company was effected at a meeting at 
Rapid City, S. D., March 25. The directors elected have 








laid south of Victoria, Mex., with the exception of the | subscribed for $51,000 of the stock, and the engineers 
last few miles near Tampico, the southern terminus. The | will begin the surveys from Rapid City before the end of 
contractors expect to finish the tracklaying soon after | April. é 

the middle of the month, when trains will ke in to run | 

from Trevino on the International & Great Northern. Richmond & Danville.—The work onthe branch 
The trains are now running to La Panocha, 88 miles | from Winston southwest is being pushed rapidly, and 


beyond Victoria and 300 miles southeast of Trevino. 


Mount Carmel & Natalie.—J.C. Stanton & Co., New 
York City, are the contractors for this road. It is to be 
completed by July from Mount Carmel to Natalie, Pa., 
six miles, to reach large coal mines, A. B. Cockran, of 
Pottsville, Pa., is Chief Engineer. 


New Roads.—W. B. Hayes, of New York City, and 
\dam Littlepage, of Cleveland, O., have been granted 


a franchise by the County Court of Kanawha County, | 


V. Va., for a road extending from a point on the Kana 
wha & Michigan, near Kanawha, to the Jackson County 
line, a distance of about 12 miles. Surveys have already 
been made for this part of the line, and acompany is now 
being organized to complete the grading. The Ae will 
probably be extended to the Ohio River at Ripley. 

The Shenandoah Land & Improvement Co., has had a 
survey made recently for a road from Shenandoah in 

Page County, Va., on the Norfolk & Western westerly 


to Harrisonburg on the Baltimore & Ohio, a distance of | 


about 15 miles. A feasible route was found on the re- 


connoissance and the construction work will be com- | 


parativery light. C. Powell Noland, of Shenandoah, 
a., is president of the Shenandoah Land & Improve- 
ment Co., which will probably build the line. 

A survey will be made for a branch from Easley,on the 
Charlotte & Atlanta division, north to Pickens, S. C., in 
the northwestern part of the state. It is understood 


that the company agrees to lay the track on the branch, 
and to operate it if the towns will secure the right of 
way and complete the grading. 

Chesterfield County, S. C., will hold an election in 
April to decide as to the issuance of $100,000 of bonds, 


a of which is for a road from Cheraw to Lancaster, 
an 


the remainder for a road from Cheraw to Camden, 





the track will probably be laid to the Yadkin River be- 
| fore April 5. About three-quarters of a mile of track is 
| being laid daily. A large bridge will be built across the 
Yadkin River, and this will delay the work on the last 
| half of the line to Mocksville, N. C., which is about 20 
| miles southwest of Winston. 


Rio Grande Western.— The directors have  an- 
nounced that it has been decided to issue 12,500 shares of 
| the preferred stock still in the treasury. It will be offered 
at $65 a share to preferred and common stock holders. 
| All the stock that may not be taken by stockholders has 
| been subscribed for. Many improvements are contem- 
| plated, the chief being the construction of a new line 
| over the Soldier Summit Pass which will reduce the 
grade from 200 ft. a mile to 106 ft., at an expense of $300,- 
|000. The shop in Salt Lake City will be enlarged, and 
'for these and other purposes $800,000 will be required. 
Part of this amount will be for new equipment. 


St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal.—Last week 
| about 400 citizens of St. Louis, by invitation of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Bridge Co., took part in an excursion 
over the company’s road, which was made the occasion 
of the Soaunal Gnnadne: for passenger traffic of the road 
| through St. Louis, the Missouri River Bridge and the 
| lines on the east side of the river. The bridge structure 
| proper consists of three spaus, gregating 1,600 ft., 
| equally divided, each span being 52 ft. above high-water 

mark. On each end are steel viaducts 425 rt. long, rest- 
_ing on solid piers. The track strikes the surface soon 
| after leaving the bridge at both ends. On the Missouri 
| shore the right of way extends through the streets of St. 
Louis to Carr street, where the elevated structure begins; 
| this continues 8,300 ft. along the river front, curving at 
Poplar street diagonally into Mill Creek Valley, where 
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all the railroads centre. In addition to this trackage, 
extensive yards are owned on both sides of the river; 
also a strip of land 200 ft. wide, from Madison to Kinder 
station on the north, two miles distant, where the Alton, 
Jerseyville, Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, St. Louis 
& Eastern and other roads enter. The lease of the belt 
line, formerly known as the Venice & Carondelet road, 
by the Terminal company, furnishes a connection from 
Madison on the north to the Mobile & Ohio on the 
south, crossing, as it does, every road entering Kast St. 
Louis. This road passes in close proximity to the Na- 
tional Stock Yards and is east of East St. Louis. 
The track has a 67-1b. rail. To accommodate the passen- 
ger traffic stations will be erected in St. Louis at Gra- 
tiot, Fourth, Olive, Carr and North Market streets and 
Bremen avenue. Freight stations will also be built above 
Carr street. The company owns eight Baldwin locomo- 
tives and four passenger cars. There has already been 
expended the proceeds of $3,000,000 of first mortgage 
six per cent. tends and $3,000,000 of stock, In ad- 
dition to this sum about $1,000,000 more will be required, 
provision for which has already been made. 


Silver City & Northern.—The articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed in New Mexico last week. The capital 
stock is $100,000, and one-fifth of this amount has been 
subscribed. The road is to be built between Georgetown, 
in Grant County, and Whitewater, on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. Lawrence Perkins, Robert P. Perkins 
of New York; Thomas J. Condon, Henry F. Grierson, of 
Las Vegas, and G. G. Posey, of Silver City, are the in- 
corporators. 

South Florida,—The proposed extension of this road 
from Pemberton has been surveyed as far north as High 
Springs, Fla., on the Savannah, Florida & Western, a 


| distance of about 90 miles. The general character of the 


work is light, and the maximum grade on the extension 
will be 1 ft. in 100, and the maximum turve five degrees. 
It is not decided when the contract will be let for grad- 
ing the line. The survey from Pemberton is in a 
generally northern direction, and passes through the 
towns of Arlington, Hernando, Tompkinsville, Dunnel- 
len, Morganville and Albion. The line crosses the 
| Florida Central & Peninsular at the latter town, and the 
| Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf at Dunnellen. The largest 
| bridge on the extension will be at this town. It will be 
an iron draw bridge across the Withlacoochee River. 


| South Fork.— James Bennett and A. S. Talbott, of 
Greensburg, Pa., are the contractors on this road be- 
tween South Fork Station, Pa... and the Cambria and 
| Bedford County line. The road is being built by a local 
|company, but the track will probably be laid by the 
| Pennsylvania, and that company will also operate it. 
| The new line connects with its Pittsburgh Division at 
|South Fork Station, and the route then follows the 
South Fork of the Conemaugh River easterly for three 
miles, and thence up Yellow Creek for about nine miles, 
There are large coal mines at the terminus of the line. 
The grading will be light, and the maximum grade will 
be 200 ft. per mile,and the maximum curvature 14 de- 
grees. The contractors have just begun the grading, 
and now have 100 men at work. J.B. MelIntyre, of 
Greensburg, is the engineer for the contractors, 





Spokane Falls & Northern.—It is stated that grad- 
| ing will commence in a few weeks on the proposed ex- 
tension north from the Columbia River at Mareus. The 
line has been surveyed northwest from that town 
through the Indian reservation, along the Kettle River 
to the Okanogan River in British Columbia, but at pres- 
ent it is only proposed to let the contract for the first 14 
miles of the extension. 


Sugar Belt.—The right of way with the exception of 
about two miles is said to have been secured for an ex- 
tension from Orlando south to Narcoosee, Fla. The line 
is about 20 miles long and a preliminary survey was 
made early in the spring. The grading will probably 
begin in April and it is claimed that the extension will 
be completed by September. It was reported several 
months ago that the company bad docided to build this 
extension, but the officers then denied the statement, 


s ) 

Tennessee River, Ashville & Coosa.—The four 
miles of this road between Whitney,on the Alabama Great 
Southern, and Ashville, Ala., is now in operation, The 
engineers are surveying the line northwest from Whit- 
ney toward Oneonta and Blountsville. On the south- 
ern section the location has been completed from Ash- 
| ville southeast to the Coosa River, where a connection 
| will be made with the Kast & West of Alabama. 
| Grading is in progress on this section. The road 
was originally incorporated by thefowners of extensive 
mineral and timber lands located in St. Clair County, 
Ala., to build a road about 16 miles long through the 
county to open up the lands. The charter has since been 
amended to provide for the construction of a line from 
Anniston northwest through Ashville and Blountsville 
to}the Tennessee River, near Sheffield, a distance of 170 
miles. The northern and southern ends of the line will 
be through a cultivated agricultural country. There 
will be heavy work in Blount County over the mountains, 
About 80 miles of the road will be mountain work. A large 
party of engineers is now surveying through the moun- 
tains near Oneonta and Blountsville. The officers ex- 
pect to begin the gracing early in Mayon the section be- 
tween Whitney and Blountsville, which will include the 
most difficult work. The maximum grade will be 105 ft. 
per mile and the maximum curves six degrees. Andrew 
Johnson, Richardson Building, Chattanooga, is the 
President and General Manager. T. M. T. McKennan, 
Ashville, Ala., is Chief Engineer. 





Toledo, Little Fails & Eastern,—This company 
was incorporated in Washington last week to build a 
road between Toledo and Little Falls, by Walter S. 
Bowen, Willis E, Everette, John M. Steele, Dexter 
Whitmore and David Gilmore. The capital stock is 
$250,000. 


Toronto Island.—This company is applying to the 
Dominion parliament for power to construct a road on 
Toronto and Ashbridge’s islands and to connect with the 
mainland by means of swing bridges. 


Toronto & Sudbury.—Application is being made to 
the Dominion parliament for power to construct a line 
from Toronto, on the Ontario & Quebec, west of the 
Peterborough County Jine to Sudbury, on the Canadian 
Pacific, in the district of Nipissing, Ont. 


Uniontown & Lick Run.—The company was in cor- 

orated in Pennsylvania March 26. It is to build a road 
rom the borough of Uniontown, Fayette County, to a 
point near the village of Hopwood ina ravine known 
as Lick Hollow in South Union Township. The 
length of the line will be four miles. The capital stock 
is ,000, John Boyle, Uniontown Pa., president, 
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Valley (Ohio).—This road has a through line between 
Cleveland and Marietta by using the tracks of the Cleve- 
land & Marietta south of Canal Dover. Its own line 
ends at Valley Junction, 75 miles south of Cleveland; and 
between that point and Canal Dover, the northern ter- 
minus of the Cleveland & Marietta, the tracks of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburg are used to complete the route 
under a ——— agreement between the last two com- 
panies. It hasbeen several times reported that an ex- 
tension would be built from Valley Junction to Canal 
Dover to give a line independent of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg. The rumor has been revived recently, and it 
is said that the connection which will be eight miles 
long, will be built this summer by the Valley road. 


Watauga Valley.—This road is being built in East 
Tennessee from a connection with the main line of the 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia at Watauga, 20 
miles south (or west) from Bristol, Tenn., to Watauga 
Point, Tenn., on the East Tennessee and. Western North 
Carolina road, a distance of tive miles. There is very 
heavy rock work and three bridges across Watauga 
River. The contracts were let in October last to Durand 
& Murphy for graduation, masonry and track laying, 
and to Anderson & Smalling for bridges and trestles. 
Three miles of the road is now finished ready for the 
track, but no rails have as yet been laid. The maximum 
ene is 33 ft. per mile against and 60 ft. with heaviest 
oads. There is one short curve of 15 degrees and two of 
12 degrees. The general curvature is 10 de 
grees. Four deck span and two through = span 
bridges will be built, each 130 ft. long. The highest 
trestle is 40 ft. and the longest is 900 ft.  Be- 
sides the line under construction, a locating survey 
has been made and contracts will be asked for shortly 
for building two and a half miles of road. It will be 
easy work, and will include two small .bridges. A pre- 
liminary survey has also been made for 13 miles more. 
This will be rather difficult mountain work, with 12 de- 
gree curves and grades of 150 ft. per mile, with heaviest 
freight. The line will be under construction by fall. 
The road is being built principally to carry iron ore and 
timber. The stock is owned by the East Tennessee 
Mining & Improvement Co. The road will probably be 
— by the East Tennessee & Western North Caro- 
ina. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—The gradiog 
is now in progress for an extension from Elkins, a sta- 
tion a few miles north of the southern terminus, south- 
west to Bealington, the southern terminus of the Graf- 
ton & Greenbrier road. The line is being built with the 
intention of securing a new route to Pittsburgh. 


West Virginia & Pittsburgh.—At aspecial meeting of 
the stockholders at Weston, W. Va., March 25, it was 
voted that the route be changed from the point where 
the present location crosses the boundary line between 
Webster and Randolph counties to the mouth of Cherry 
River, and a new line location was adopted for the road, 
extending from a point near Flatwood’s Summit, Brax- 
ton County, via Laurel Creek ot Elk River, through the 
counties of Braxton and Webster, to the mouth of Cherry 
River, in Nicholas County. 

F. H. Blodgett & Co.. of Parkersburg, W. Va., have 
secured the contract to build 11 miles of the branch south 
along Williams River. 


Wilmington & Southern.—A new survey has been 
made recently by this company for the road from Wil- 
mington powers | to South port, in Brunswick County, N. C., 
via Masonboro. The distance is about 20 miles. A new 
charter was secured by the company at the last session 
of the North Carolina legislature, and it is claimed that 
grading will begin near Wilmington very shortly. 


Wisconsin Ceatral.—It is stated that a survey will 
be made very soon for a branch from Oshkosh westerly 
and southwesterly to Montello, Wis., about 40 miles 
The line will pass through Omro, Eureka, Berlin and. 
Princeton. Several of the towns have agreed to grant 
— right of way, and to issue bonds for the road if it is 

uilt. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Abingdon Coal & Iron.—A proposition to subscribe 
for $150,000 of the stock of thiscompany was voted on 
by Washington County, Tenn., last week, but it was 
defeated through the light vote cast. 


Baltimore & Drum Point.—The Maryland State 
Court of ——_ delivered an opinion this week against 
the railroad company in the suit brought by a number 
of the taxpayers of Anne Arundel County to restrain 
the county commissioners from paying over the $200,000 
of the county bonds, which the company claims is due it. 
The decision states that the subscription of the bonds 
has become void and the county is relieved from the 
epee. The subscription was made at an election 

eld over 10 years ago, and none of the grading through 
the county was completed until the last few years. 


Bedford & Bridgeport.—The foreclosure sale oc- 
curred in Philadelphia March 26, and the property of the 
company was sold to George Kugler for $50,000. The 
purchase was made for the Pennsyivania, under whose 
control the road has been for several years. 


Canadian Pacific.—The company has asked the 
Dominion parliament for power to increase the amount 
of consolidated debenture stock, to be issued for the 

urpose of completing the purchase of the Calgary & 

‘dmonton, exchanging stock bearing four per cent. in- 
terest for the Calgary & Edmonton bonds bearing six 
per cent. 


Chattanooga Union.—The present directors and 
stockholders of this road are reported to have sold a 
controlling interest of the stock of the company to J. 
Baxter, of: Chattanooga, and his associates. The new 
owners of the stock will effect a reorganization in May. 
The road is about 41 miles long and is a belt line encir- 
cling the city of Chattanooga and connecting with all the 
roads entering the city. It has lines to Lookout Mount- 
ain and various resorts near the city and has a large 
passenger business. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The February 
statement of earnings, including all controlled roads, 
shows ages earnings of $2,237,904, a decrease of $351,- 
506. The net deficit after deduction of operating ex- 
pense and oh&te-twelfth of annual charges (estimated for 
i— is $184,479, against a surplus of $15,000 in February, 


Helena, Hot Springs & Western.—The Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., of New York, has filed a bill in the 
United States Court at Helena, Mont., for the foreclos- 
— . mortgage of $150,000 given by the road to secure 

ts bonds, 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following 
table gives the earnings of the company for February, 
1891, and for the five months, Oct. 1, 1890, to Feb. 28, 1891: 











February: 1891. 1890. Inc. or dec. 
Gross earn............... $2,054,403 056,486 D. $2,083 
Oper. expen........ ...+5 1,366,261 1,348,192 I. 17,769 

$688,142 $707,994 D. $19,852 
Less proportions due 

leased lines............ 178,903 200,801 D. 21,898 

eT. RE Pee $509,239 $507,193 I. $2,046 

Oct.1toFeb 28: 
|, Cree $11,831,479 $11,684,306 I. $147,173 
IDOE. GEPOR... 6c cccsccees 7,988,229 7,728,402 I. 269,827 

$3,833,250 $3,955,904 D. $122,654 
Less proportions due 

leased lines............ 1,068,493 1,085,833 D. 17,339 

ee OT Crore $2,764,756 $2,870,071 D. $105,315 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—Judge Barker, 
of Watertown, N. Y., as reféree, has rendered a decision 
adverse to the application of the Carthage, Watertown 
& Sacketts Harbor Railroad to have the courts annul 
the lease of its line by the Utica & Black River road to 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 


Texas Central,—The foreclosure sale of this road, 
which was to have been held at Waco, Tex., March 26, 
has been postponed until April 22. The road is now op- 
erated by the Southern Pacific as one of its local Texas 
lines, and when the foreclosure sale occurs the property 
will probably be purchased by that company. The main 
line extends from Ros’ to Kens, Tex., 180 miles. The 
sale is to be made pursuant to a decree in favor of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. of New York against the 
Texas Central and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Co. 








TRAFFIC. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CuicaGo, April 1, 1891. 

The action of the Missouri Pacific in cutting the sugar 
rate from the seaboard to the Missouri River from 45 to 
40 cents, via the Kanawha Dispatch line, as noted last 
week, is likely to prove a serious matter. The cut gives 
the Kanawha an advantage of eight cents over the Chi- 
cago lines, as it has a differential of three cents against 
the Chicago rate of 48. The Dispatch line claim that 
they are receiving their full proportion of the tariff 
rates and know nothing about the making of the cut- 
rate tariff, which leaves the entire cut to be borne by 
the Missouri Pacific. In making the tariff the Missouri 
Pacific has violated the agreements of both the Western 
Traffic Association and the Western Freight Association, 
of both of which associations it isa member, the tariff 
having been issued by the New York agent. Complaint 
has been made to these associations by the other lines, 
calling for an investigation, and the matter has been 
taken up by Chairmen Walker and Midgley and the 
Missouri Pacific asked to justify its action. None of the 
other lines have met the reductions, and all the sugar is 
going via Newport News on the illegitimate tariff. 
Should the Missouri Pacific be unable to justify its ac- 
tion to the satisfaction of the chairmen the matter will 
be taken before the Advisory Board of the Western 
Traftic Association, which convenes here on April 14. 

The General Managers of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation held a meeting Monday, and listened to the 
report of Chairman Finley in regard to the Jacksonville 
Southeastern ticket case. The Jacksonville Southeastern 
has joined the Western Passenger Association, to take 
effect to-day, but yet the matter has not been satisfac- 
torily disposed of, the Alton claiming that the Jackson- 
ville line has a contract with a scalper lasting ten 
months. 

The Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City has again been 
accused of manipulating passenger rates by placing a 
block of tickets in the hands of scalpers, readicg from 
St. Paul to St. Joseph, which on the opening of the road 
to Kansas City were endorsed good through to the latter 
voint, thus cutting the rate $1.20. The road has agreed 
to get the tickets off the market and has been given 
until April 6 to do so. 

The Central Traffic lines hold a meeting here April 8 
to consider the subject of discontinuing the sale of un- 
limited tickets. 

The fruit growers of Southern Illinois have complained 
to the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
that the roads discriminate against them by charging 
more for a mixed car of fruit and vegetables than they 
do for a straight.car. They claim it is impossible to load 
straight and get their fruit to market in season. On the 
other hand, the vegetable shippers are satisfied with the 
rate as now adjusted, and think the fruit men want to 
get an advantage. The roads claim that they have re- 
peatedly lowered the rates at the request of the fruit 
men, until they are now so low that there is very little 
if any profit in the business. 

The Chicago Rate Committee meets April 3. This is 
the annual meeting for the election of officers. It is 
considered certain that A. F. McMillan will be re-elected 
Secretary. The most important matter for considera- 
tion, aside from the election, will be the question of the 
re-issue of the Chicago Joint Division book. 

The new vestibule line of the Illinois Central between 
Chicago and New Orleans was opened March 29. e 
Company gave a trial trip to Kankakee March 28, which 
was enjoyed by a large number of invited guests. The 
train leaves Chicago at 3p. m., reaching New Orleans at 
8 p. m. the following day. 

Chairman Midgley has issued a circular instructing 
agents that all import traffic via any route which 
reaches the western freight lines on through rate or 
through billing at their eastern termini from foreign 
ports must be rebilled at the full local tariffrates apply- 
ing from Chicago, Peoria or Mississippi River points, 
and thai the proportions —— on business from 
Atlantic seaboard points will not apply on the traffic in 
question. 

Chairman Walker, of the Western Traffic Association, 
has issued a decision on a request of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy that the through tariffs of the Rock 
Island and the Atchison roads in connection with the 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh from Chicago to points 
west be cancelled. In order to secure westbound busi- 
ness from factories located on the C., St. L. & P. the 
Atchison and the Rock Island kave made through rate 
arrangements with the C., St. L. & P., giving it 15 per 
cent. of the through rate to the Missouri River. This is 
considerably more than the regular switching charge. 
The Commissioners decide that the tariffs complained of 
should be cancelled not later than April 30, 1891, and 
that the practice of applying the regular Chicago rates 
from the depot of the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh or 
other Eastern roads be discontinued. The report says: 
“It appears for the best interest ofall, that each mem- 














ber should be satisfied with the advantages pertaining to 
the location of its own depot and the side tracks 
which it can reach by proper switching arrangements.” 


Traffic Notes. 


A California dispatch of March 30 says that 10 special 
trains loaded with oranges went East from that state in 
one day, the 29th. 


Florida orange growers are complaining to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of discriminations and ex- 
cessive freight rates. 


A Chicago firm has been swindled by a forged bill of 
lading for 11 cars of live stock, purporting to have been 
given at Windsor, Mo. 

The Texas legislature has passed a radical law pro- 
viding for a railroad commission with sweeping powers. 
The details of the bill have not been published. It is 
said that the governor has signed the bill, and that the 
appointment of the commissioners devolves upon him. 


The National Association of Car Service Mangers has 
elected the following officers: E. M. Moore, a 
President ; A. M. Simmonds, Cleveland, Vice-President ; 
A. G. Thomason, Scranton, Secretary. The next meet- 
ing will be held in New York next October. 


A new limited express train is to be put on about June 
1 between Boston and Chicago over the Boston & Al- 
bany, New York Central and Lake Shore. The train 
will leave Boston at 10:30 a.m. and reach Chicago about 
3 p.m, the next day, similar time being made on the 
Eastward trip. 

Indianapolis dispatches state that the Federal Grand 
Jury have indicted Albert Stimson, G. F. A., and C. O. 
Stimson, local agent of the Big Four at Indianapolis, on 
a complaint made by the grain shippers of Lafayette, 
Ind., to the Interstate Commerce Commission, charging 
discrimination at that point. There were several otber 
complaints made, but they went over until the next term 
on account of the absence of important witnesses. 


The New York Centra! & Hudson River has modified its 
commutation ticket system on some parts of the road. 
On the Harlem Division 52-ride tickets are now sold at a 
uniform price per month instead of at rates graduated 
from a high one the first month of the year toa low 
price the twelfth month. It is stated that the rate per 
ride between New York and White Plains has been re- 
duced from 13 to 1044 cents, and presumably in a similar 
ratio between other stations. 


A freight bureau will be formed at St. Louis under the 
name of the Commercial and Industrial Union of St. 
Louis. The preliminary proceedings are well along, and 
the organization will be supported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Cotton Exchange, Merchants’ Transfer Asso- 
ciation and a dozen other similar bodies. A somewhat 
similar movement is on foot at Philadelphia, but the 
movement to secure stop-over privileges at that city for 
merchants from the West and South visiting New York 
seems to be the one big reason for the action taken. 


Nebraska Rate Law. 


Numerously signed petitions ‘from the more important 
cities and towns of Nebraska have been sent to Governor 
Boyd calling on him to veto the Newberry maximum 
freight rate bill recently passed by the legislature. The 
petitioners include railroad employés, boards of trade 
and representative business men. The bill practically 
lowers all the rates 20 per cent., and will extend far out- 
side the limits of the state in its effect. The opponents 
of the measure are confident that they have strength 
enough to prevent its passage over a veto. It is reported 
that Governor Boyd will refuse to act on 
the bill until the question of whether he 
or Mr. Thayer is Governor shall have been settled. 
A Lincoln dispatch states thac the bill makes a reduc- 
tion from present rates of much more than 20 per cent. 
on some articles. When two or mor> railroads are used 
in shipments bet ween points in the state, the rate must 
be fixed according to the shortest mileage distance by 
any railroad. Railroads deeming rates unjust shall, if 
it can be shown on which branches rates would be un- 
reasonable, be exempt from the provisions. All railroads 
which may be built within the next two years are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the act until Dec. 31, 1895. 


Decision About Cotton Rates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
its decision in the case of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change against the Louisville, New Oxleans & Texas 
road in an opinion by Commissioner Morrison. Com- 
plaint was made that the road charges higher rates on 
cotton from Memphis and other points in Tennessee and 
Mississippi to New Orleans than it charges on cotton in- 
tended for export and shipped from the same points 
to Southport, La., within the port of New Orleans, and 
that rates charged by it on both domestic and export 
cotton shipments are not posted in its offices at New 
Orleans. Since the hearing the road has equalized the 
rates on cot:on to its terminal stations in New Orleans, 
and therefore no order directing it to do so is necessary, 
but an order will be issued requiring it to post in its 
terminal stations at New Orleans in convenient form for 
public inspection the rates in force between its New 
Orleans termini and stations in Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi, as well on freight for export as on that which is 
not. 
East-bound Shipments. 

The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by 
all the lines for the week ending Ratucdey, March 28, 
amounted to 82,193 tons, against 76,392 tons during the 
preceding week, an increase of 5,801 tons, and against 
91,485 for the corresponding week of 1890, a decrease of 
9,292 tons. The proportions carried by each road were : 








Wk. to Mar. 28. Wk. to Mar. 21. 


Tons. | P.c. Tons. | P, c. 





| 
Michigan Central............... 10,223 | 12.4 9,116 11.9 
nnn epeanapnEsIER: 5,154 | 6.3 4.867 | 6.4 
Lake Shore & Michigan South. 10,217 14.4 10,999 | 14.4 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 7.422 9.0 7,787 | 10.2 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 9,278 11.3 8,071 10.6 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 3,460 4.2 4,786 6.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 12,826 15.6 | 13,551 17.7 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis . 12,395 15.1 10,245 13.4 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 11,218 13.7 6,970 9.1 








82,193 | 100.0 76,392 | 100.0 
| 





Of the above shipments 4,876 tons were flour, 47,608 
tons grain, 6,577 tons cured meats, 2,668 tons lard, 7,382 
tons dressed beef, 1.053 tons butter, 1,077 tons hides, 87 
tons wool and 6,580 tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt 
lines together carried 39.9 per cent., while the two 
Pennsylvania lines carried but 20.3 per cent, 





